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“The idea computers 
the factory used 


scare the daylights out me. 


Now run one.” 


figured get burned either way—comput- 
ers show and get fired, computers dont show 
and the plant closes down. 

“But what happened is, they retooled the 
plant and while that was going they sent 
school, IBM-sponsored course the commu- 
nity college. 

“Here are two things learned. 
new job thats better than old one. And learned 
that our plant wont boarded any time soon.” 


Yes, you can teach old factories new tricks, 
and CIM (Computer Integrated Manufacturing) 
one them. CIM coordinates the manufacturing 
process, from design distribution, single 
system. Needless say, can make our economy 
more competitive. 

And yes, we'll have teach people some new 
tricks, too. Thats why IBM sponsors CIM education 
for students and workers over colleges and 
universities across America. 

‘To learn more about CIM and commit- 


ment CIM education, wrte 


IBM, PO. Box 3974, 
Dept. 972, Peoria, 61614. 
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“At Texaco, free rock the boat. with uncon- 
ventional idea when only few can see the potential. One those 
ideas resulted major development gasoline technology.” 

Dan Daly research chemist the Texaco Research 
Beacon, N.Y. the special team that 
developed gasoline. 

The challenge: clean deposits the intake systems 
high-tech engines. 

“We could have used pre-existing additive package. That 
would have kept par with the current technology the 
industry. But chose beyond that. innovative, even 
did mean taking risk” 

The result: remarkable system gasolines that keep new 
cars running like new and can help restore performance older 


Dan Daly cars. fact, the BMW test run each the six leading national 
gasolines, only removed deposits dirty intake valves. 
This new generation fuels has met with 
strong consumer acceptance. 
something that can improve car 
Right, Dan. Because your team made waves, 
Star the 
made better product for our customers. American Road 
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: 
Investigative 
reporting: 


CNN goes for the gold 


Pamela Hill has assembled strong team. 
How special are its reports? 
STEVE WEINBERG 


Has success spoiled 
NPR? 


the old days National Public Radio had 
offbeat compete. Now, things are different 


BRUCE PORTER 


Retail stores and 
big-city newspapers 


Economic problems threaten 


long-term relationship 
DOUG UNDERWOOD 


Pack journalism, 
Japanese style 


Or, How follow newsmakers everywhere 
and leave the scoops others 
SPENCER SHERMAN 


Steven Brill builds 
empire 


The man who launched The American Lawyer 
(and now owns law journals all over the place) 
plunges into television 


MICHAEL HOYT 


Cover photos: top, Little; middle and bottom, Harvey Wang 
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Chronicle 


Smoking out High Times 

East Germany’s press: born again, dying out 
new Europe’s new European 

High school journalism: teaching timidity 
Second thoughts: child-porn story 

Who owns your byline? 


Darts and laurels 


CAPITAL LETTER 

Hamming for 

the press 
William Boot 

OPINION 

Let’s hear for 

the spirit! 
Patrick Miller 

chat with Iraq’s 
Hussein 


JUDGMENT CALL 


Cops and 
robbers 


and 
secrecy 
pledge 


Mark Pinsky 


Books 


See How They Run: Electing 

the President Age Mediaocracy 

Paul Taylor/reviewed Ellen Hume 

From Milton McLuhan: 

The Ideas Behind American Journalism 

Herbert Altschull/reviewed R.C. Smith 


Short takes 


Letters 


The Lower case 
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FEDS TAKE POT SHOTS 
DRUG WAR HEATS 


It’s not nice consort with the enemy 
during wartime, even the enemy just 
lowly weed. you don’t believe it, 
ask the folks High Times. 

For the last twelve months, the mag- 
azine known the pot smoker’s bible 
has been under mounting assault 
prosecutors, police, and other enlistees 
the war drugs. October, the fed- 
eral Drug Enforcement Administration 
wiped out much the magazine’s ad- 
vertising base raiding twenty-two 
horticultural supply houses across the 
country that sell equipment the DEA 
says used grow marijuana indoors. 
The investigation was sparked High 
Times ads, and the agents used the ads 
find many the suppliers. More re- 


both: André Grossman 


THE BUS: High Times editor 
Steven Hager, above, the 
1989 fifteenth-anniversary party. 

Right, the High Times bus after arriving 
last year’s Ann Arbor ‘‘Hash 


cently, the U.S. Attorney’s Office 
New Orleans disclosed that grand jury 
had been convened look into allega- 
tions that the monthly had violated fed- 
eral drug laws running ads for Dutch 
mail-order house, known The Seed 
Bank, which ships high-grade marijuana 
seeds growers the U.S. and other 
countries. late June number High 
Times financial documents had been sub- 
poenaed and several High Times em- 
ployees, citing the Fifth Amendment, 
had notified the government that they 
would not testify asked. 

The New Crleans probe that rarest 
birds, criminal investigation into 
news organization, and one that al- 
ready causing flap among free-speech 
defenders. First Amendment advocates 
say there’s little doubt that publication 
can held liable for the content its 
advertising. They suspect, however, that 
the real issue the High Times case 
editorial the magazine’s celebration 
substance the government would 
like suppress. 

think it’s fairly clear that High 
Times being targeted because the 
kind magazine and the views 


says ACLU executive di- 


rector Ira Glasser. Georgia, 
where sodomy still crime, they de- 
cided after magazine for homo- 
Jane Kirtley, executive 
director the Reporters Committee for 
Freedom the Press, says, real 
question this: there genuine vio- 
lation the law here this simply 
way close down publication whose 
message they don’t 

Just about everything High Times 
does seems designed rouse the ire 
the drug-war establishment, right down 
the recipes for tofu enchi- 
ladas with ganja someone 
named Ra,’’ and its monthly 
Market of- 
fering information price and quality 
marijuana, hashish, and hallucin- 
ogens only, not cocaine heroin 
based reports users the field. 
you are unable compose legible 
entry after testing your the 
editors advise, wait until you 
regain control your penmanship.’’) 

Until recently the magazine’s pages 
fairly bulged with ads for halide 
lamps, hydroponic seed beds, and other 
indoor horticultural devices. Nowadays, 
the ads are pretty much limited tie- 
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for success. Surrounding you with appoint- 
ments like fully-articulated sport seats (leather 
With the coming Ford Taurus SHO, the trim optional), and new performance instrumen- 
road success has become much exhila- tation, offers the proper seating for those 
rating drive. your standing. 
Consider, for exa mple, its Super short, those positions power should 
V-6. Engineered for thorou seat ford Taurus SHO. could just one 
performance and ably assisted the easiest executive decisions 
aerodynamic ground effects, you'll ever make. 
sport suspension, allows you 
The Taurus specially- 
designed interior also dressed 


Buckle can save lives. Have you driven 


Ford Taurus SHC 
ofit the official pace car 


dyed T-shirts and grow-your-own hand- 
books, padded out with in-house polit- 
ical notices that ask: wonder why 
the two most dangerous drugs [i.e., al- 
cohol and nicotine] America are legal, 
while the safest drug pot] remains 
Most issues also feature Play- 
boy-style centerfold marijuana plant 
luxuriant full bloom, the 
snapshots sent readers, 
and less-than-respectful reviews the 
activities William 
Bennett. 

magazine would bigger than 
Playboy wasn’t for government 
says Steven Hager, the 
magazine’s rail-thin, thirty-nine-year- 
old editor-in-chief. tried very 
hard put out business. But the 
fact there are many people who 
smoke pot this country, and know 
there’s nothing wrong with it, that they 
can’t. These people won’t let this mag- 
azine die. told them had 
charge issue [the current news- 
stand price $3.95] because what’s 
going on, they’d pay it. They’d pay 

the drug war has heated re- 
cent years, High Times has responded 
becoming more militant, changing 
happy, subversive magazine 
about how grow pot political ral- 
lying the words senior ed- 
itor Lou Stathis. These days promotes 
mass smoke-ins places like Ann Arbor 
and letter-writing campaigns support 
marijuana legalization. 

Founded 1974, High Times has 
managed hold through quite few 
daunting changes attitudes toward 
drugs. Despite those changes esti- 
mated million people continue 
smoke marijuana this country, ac- 
cording the National Institute Drug 
Abuse. And enough them apparently 
read High Times give modest but 
stable circulation base. (The magazine 
claims unaudited circulation 
250,000; staff members hint that this 
number something pipe dream.) 
With its small staff and tiny editorial 
budget, High Times can probably 
weather advertising losses and legal skir- 
mishes. federal indictment, though, 
could genuine bummer. 


Daniel Lazare 


Lazare New York City journalist who 
often writes about the drug war. 


BORN AGAIN 
AND 


GOING UNDER 


EAST THREATENED PRESS 


What’s the best thing about Neues 
Deutschland? Its size you can wrap 
the biggest sandwich it. 

That was the way East Germans joked 


about the main daily the East German 
Communist party the old days. The 
paper dealt mainly with Hofberichter- 
stattung, the social and political ac- 
tivities former head state Erich 
Honecker were cailed. The rest the 
news was determined Joachim 
Herrmann, propaganda boss the 
party, who was widely feared the 
media that some journalists and editors 
avoid his wrath. 

After the old regime was overthrown 
last October and Herrmann was removed 
from office and expelled from the party, 
Neues Deutschland and many other 
papers made good use their new free- 
dom quickly becoming better and 


NEW EUROPE, NEW PAPER: Robert Maxwell, the Czech-born London-based 
publishing baron (shown below), feels he’s sync with the rhythm history. The 
first issue his newest paper, The European, was launched the fiftieth anniversary 
the German blitzkrieg through the Netherlands and Belgium toward France, and 
the paper’s first editorial asserts that with the birth The European, the 
first all-European newspaper, can proclaim that our continent has never been 


nomic, cultural, democratic, 
and civilising superpower 
player and Max- 
well’s original dream was 
daily printed several lan- 
guages, but differences li- 
bel laws from country 
country posed special editing 
problems and the costs 
translation proved prohibi- 
tive. But has produced 


literate and handsome English-language weekly, heavy analysis and opinion. The 
May premier issue trumpeted Euro poll’’ which found that majority 
seven key European nations favors single currency, eventually, and that asked 
pick European president from among current leaders, those polled would for 
Mikhail Gorbachev, most popular leader just about everywhere, except 
full-color weather map the back page the first section the premier 
issue told Ireland, along the northern coast 
Africa, and afternoon showers Yugoslavia unmistakably USA Today. The 
second section devoted business and sports. The tabloid third section, éLAN, 
includes arts and events listings, from Amsterdam Zurich. Why would French 
German Italian readers spend the equivalent cents for British-edited, 
English-language weekly? Editor lan Watson concedes that The European meant 
second newspaper, one that reports depth European news three July 
pieces that touch the problem rising nationalism Yugoslavia, for example. 
Watson heads staff some sixty editors and writers London, with forty reporters 
spread around Europe, plus bureaus Paris, Moscow, Brussels, Bonn, and Rome. 
Prague and Budapest are next his wish list, says. 


Mark Hopkins 


Hopkins correspondent the London bureau the Voice America. 
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For story 
that hits close home, 
take look 
Family Preservation. 


America has crisis its hands. Last year more than half million American children 
were separated from their homes and their families and placed foster care other 
facilities. But removing children from their parents can cause more pain than progress. 

Fortunately, there now alternative. thirty states, service called Family 
Preservation helping some these children remain their homes safely. The emphasis 
removing the risk harm the children rather than removing the children from 
their homes. 

With Family Preservation, trained therapist available around-the-clock work 
with troubled family, helping solve problems from cleaning 
the garbage. Family Preservation makes sense fiscal terms, because healing families 
costs much less than institutionalizing children. And makes sense human terms, 
keeping children safe and families together. 


Family Preservation the future, story that goes beyond the 
headlines about child abuse, the foster care crisis, drugs and delinquency, and the strains 
American families. It’s story with human face the faces parents, children, 
and therapists working together solve problems. And for thousands families who 
have beaten the odds and stayed together safely, it’s that rarest thing all: good news. 


For comprehensive information packet about Family 
Preservation Services, please send this coupon to: 


The Edna McConnell Clark Foundation 
Office Communications 
250 Park Avenue, Suite 900 
New York, 10177-0026 
Telephone: 212/986-7050 
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more interesting. Many their 
independence from the party. Although 
retained party affiliation, made 
some drastic changes. The editor-in- 
chief was fired, staff members were 
brought into the decision-making pro- 
cess, and the paper came life, partly 
because, when the Christian Democrats 
came power March, suddenly 
found itself transformed from govern- 
ment mouthpiece voice the oppo- 
sition. 

But may too late. While Neues 
Deutschland now considered real 
newspaper, its circulation has fallen 
from one million less than 300,000. 
And not alone. Readership 
Junge Welt, the only daily for young 
people Germany, fell from 1.6 million 
about 370,000; Tribuene, the trade 
union newspaper, expected expire 
very soon; National-Zeitung changed its 
name Berliner Allgemeine and then 
folded. 

What’s the problem? The answer 
simple: competition from West Ger- 


Have question about Phillips 
Petroleum? the energy industry? 
These media relations specialists 
can get answers for you: 


George Minter (918) 661-5204 
Dave Dryden (918) 661-4987 
Jere Smith (918) 661-4982 


Call write: Media Relations 
Department, 16A-2 Phillips Building, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 74004. 


COMI ANY 


PHILLIPS 


many, where, course, the language 
the same. Meanwhile, East German 
readers are absorbed the West Ger- 
man press, many East German journal- 
ists may find themselves out job. 
Before the Berlin Wall came down, 
Western publications couldn’t sold 
East Germany; after November they 
flooded the East German market. Not all 
them are models journalism. Bild, 
West German scandal sheet, already 
sells million copies daily East 
German audience that has never seen 
anything like it. HUSBAND RAPED 
700 ran recent headline. 
Curiosity certainly plays part the 
sudden popularity Western publica- 
tions, does the East German expec- 
tation that everything from the West 
must better. Western publications 
look better; they are printed better 
paper, are better designed, and feature 
color graphics. Even the novelty wears 
off, many people will already have sub- 


scribed for year, result the tradi- 
tional East German shopping principle: 
don’t buy when you need it, buy when 
you can get it. 

The East German publications with 
the best chance for survival are the re- 
gional papers, dealing mainly with local 
government affairs. Although they, too, 
face competition from new regional 
papers launched, some cases, with 
Western capital the old familiar 
papers have reservoir loyal readers. 
Also likely make the transition are the 
special-interest magazines, especially 
the serious ones, which are read more 
for content than for layout. Neverthe- 
less, the East German press may have 
face the fact that its new freedom didn’t 
last long. The irony may that cannot 
survive its liberation. 

Oliver Berlau 
Berlau intern and East German 
journalist whose ten-week visit the U.S. 
was funded program organized the 
Magazine Publishers America 
United States Information Agency. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
CONFIDENTIAL 


THE ALARMING AFTERMATH THE HAZELWOOD DECISION 


Jack Yates Senior High School, 
Houston, Texas, the principal kills 
story about the class valedictorian that 
includes the obvious fact that she preg- 
nant. 

Holmdel Township High School, 
Holmdel, New Jersey, principal 
axes articles criticizing his school’s sex 
education program and describing how 
use condom. 

Pinellas Park High School, 
Largo, Florida, school officials block 
distribution student newspaper con- 
taining the account the fatal on-cam- 
pus shooting assistant principal. 

Park Hill High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri, students the award- 
winning Trojan enlist parents battle 
new prior-review policy covering all sto- 
ries about the school’s administrators. 

Albuquerque, high school students 


stage mock funeral for the First 
Amendment. Even California and 
which have state regulations that 
are supposed encourage unfettered 
high school journalism, students and 
teachers complain continuing censor- 
ship and prior review. 

Washington state, near the back 
dimly lit coffee shop, young high 
school newspaper adviser called 
gifted her colleagues and inspiring 
her students describes year which 
administrators pressured her constantly 
because stories her students published 
the school newspaper. The stories, 
never challenged for accuracy, were not 
about teen-age sex abortion birth 
control; they were about school finances. 
The adviser says they resulted her re- 
ceiving the lowest possible evaluation 
from her superiors; meanwhile, the sto- 
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need quickly 
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Wire 


Personal Europe Offers Soviet 

4 A Special Weekly Report From fit and Contracts. 

‘neasy Electorate NX Wall Street an ts, 

New Poll Finds Voter Ma InaBoon 


Only $34 for weeks. 


today's fast-paced business 
world, there's better publica- 
tion have your side than 
today's Wall Street Journal. 

Every business day, The Jour- 
nal gives you news, information 
and insights you need make 
the right moves. Not just for 
your company, but for yourself 
well. 

The Journal's first section 
gives you the day's corporate 
and financial news from the 
and abroad. The second section, 
Marketplace, focuses the 
strategies companies are using 
stay competitive today's 
business environment. offers 


Japa 
he Good Lit 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 
228 East 45th Street 
Suite 1515 
New York, 10017 
daily coverage marketing Send weeks The Journal for $34. 
advertising, law, technology and prefer six months (26 weeks) for $65. 
small business. The third section, (payable The 
Money Investing, gives you Journal). 
in-depth look the day's finan- Bill 
cial markets, with personal and 
And from front back, 
today's Journal organized 
Save you time. .to make easy SIGNATURE 
for you find what interests and NAME (please 
affects you most. 
Face it: it's your life, your 
career, your future. Isn't smarter 
give yourself The Wall Street 
send the coupon now. 
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ries won prizes state journalism com- 
petitions. 

feel like it’s part job de- 
fend student rights and care what kids 
have say and value their expres- 
she says, but adds, still not 
sure that stay teaching long time 


MOTHER’S DAY: Carrie May 
Dixon, the 1989 valedictorian 

Houston’s Jack Yates Senior 
High School, the graduation 
ceremony. The principal there 
censored school newspaper 

story that noted Dixon was 
pregnant for the second time. 


because it’s really hard get kicked 

Getting kicked around nothing new 
for high school journalism advisers 
quite few places around the country, 
but since January 13, 1988, their lot has 
been tougher. That was the day the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled 5-3 Hazelwood 
School District Cathy Kuhlmeier that 
school administrators certain broad 
circumstances can censor school papers. 
The fallout from that case cannot yet 


Wide World 


precisely measured, but certain trends 
are visible. 

national survey conducted late 
1989 generated responses from 350 high 
school journalism advisers, per- 
cent those polled. Nearly percent 
those advisers described their admin- 
istrators supportive student press 
rights. similar majority agreed that 
much has for them 
result the Hazelwood decision. 
This only mildly comforting, how- 
ever, light the fact that censorship 
was rampant even before the decision. 

And Hazelwood’s chilling effect 
clear. Nearly percent the teachers 
say their students are less likely report 
controversial matters than before the 
decision. Similarly, more than per- 
cent say their students are less likely 
write editorials critical school poli- 
cies. percent the schools, teach- 
ers the survey report prior review 
where none had existed before Hazel- 
wood. 


Other results: 


More than percent the teachers 
say that, with the passage time, their 
students are becoming more accepting 
Hazelwood’s standards. 


More than percent believe Hazel- 
wood will lead increase under- 
ground high school papers. 


Many high school teachers are disil- 
lusioned what they see lukewarm 
support from the professional press 
this issue. Almost exactly half agreed 
that the professional press does not un- 
derstand Hazelwood. 


Mark Goodman, executive director 
the Student Press Law Center Wash- 
ington, D.C., says the number re- 
quests for advice and legal help from 
high school journalists climbing rap- 
idly. High school journalism, says, 
other that is, back the point that 
think was fifteen twenty years ago, 
when censorship was really not only 
common but just the normally expected 
way life for producing high school 
publication. 

the role the student pub- 
lication high school teach stu- 


dents what the press America all 
about, what press freedom 
Goodman adds. wanted teach 
them what the press like South Af- 
rica the Soviet Union, then sure, why 
not have the school principal saying, 
You can run this and you can’t run that? 
But that’s not the system under which 
operate here, and certainly not one 
that think would want encourage 


Jim Patten 


Patten journalism professor the Uni- 
versity Arizona Tucson. 


AWKWARD 
AWARD 
WAS FREE PRESS GROUP 
TOO FREE WITH ITS HONORS? 


The Free Press Association national 
network about 400 journalists and 
First Amendment absolutists, all 
whom are eligible vote five annual 
Mencken Awards for best book, car- 
toon, editorial op-ed column, feature 
essay, and news investigative 
story. Last year New York lawyer Law- 
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rence Stanley was given the inves- 
tigative reporting award for his 
September 1988 Playboy article, 
Child-Pornography 

it, Stanley contends that, com- 
mercial enterprise, child pornography 
has been virtually eliminated, that 
looking for child-porn un- 
derground will find only vast network 
postal inspectors and police 
Under the guise protecting children, 
writes, Sam has spent mil- 
lions taxpayers dollars investigate 
and prosecute would-be consumers 
child pornography, many whom 
not pose any immediate danger chil- 
The article includes several ex- 
amples cases which people whom 
Stanley portrays innocent become vic- 
tims overly zealous law enforcement 
agencies. 

Playboy did not alert readers Stan- 
ley’s personal involvement this con- 
troversial subject. recent interview 
income derived from legal work 
(mainly consulting) does for individ- 
uals charged concerned they could 
charged with child-pornography 
offenses. has written for and sits 
the editorial board Dutch journal, 


PRIZE: Lawrence Stanley 
receives the 1989 Free Press 
Association investigative 
reporting award from 1988 
winner Debbie Nathan, one 
those who nominated him. 


CHRONICLE 


Paidika, that calls pedophilia cut- 
ting edge sexual liberation 
And Stanley closely associated with 
quarterly, Uncommon Desires, which 
ing politically-conscious girl-love un- 
The publication’s post 
office box registered Stanley’s 
name, and law enforcement agent in- 
volved investigation his activi- 
ties says has admitted that 


publishes the quarterly under the pseu- 
donym N.S. Aristoff. (Asked that 
were true, Stanley declined respond; 
did say, however, that his interest 
child pornography purely that re- 
searcher and that the government inves- 
tigation notes that 
writes for The Journal Homosex- 
uality well Paidika. charges 
against him have ever been filed.) 

Did Press Association know 
any this? Charles-Gene McDaniel, 
prominent FPA member and chairman 


Backgrounc 


Information. That’s where great journalism begins. When 
today’s news breaks, you can’t wait hours flush out story. You 
need background your fingertips. You can get electronically 


fast from VU/TEXT. 


With VU/TEXT you can look inside yesterday’s, last week’s, 
and last year’s newspaper today. You can dig into the largest 
U.S. newspaper over newspapers and 160 regional 
business journals that give you the inside story. seconds, 
you can access on-the-spot reports from local journalists about 
people, events, companies, industries, opinions and products. 

Plus, most newspapers VU/TEXT are exclusive. You’re get- 
ting background information you can’t get line anywhere else. 

You can’t wait get information, don’t wait 


get VU/TEXT. 


Call today. 1-800-323-2940. (215) 574-4400. 


VU/TEXT 


A Knight-Ridder Company 


325 Chestnut Street, Suite 1300, Philadelphia, 19106 
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the journalism department Chica- 
go’s Roosevelt University, faults Play- 
boy for failing disclose enough about 
the author’s background. James Peter- 
sen, who edited the piece, says dis- 
closure was necessary since the article 
appeared Playboy Forum,”’ 
which represents opinion. 

Some Stanley’s background 
news FPA executive director Michael 


CHRONICLE 


tigative reporting prize, says, 
cause it’s advocacy article, and 
[Stanley] has conflict interest. The 
kind work that should rewarded 
independent and inde- 
pendence means having direct 
interest the subject being investigated 
nor the outcome the 


Grossberg, but, reflection, says, David Hechler 
article should stand fall its 
merits, and it’s good enough for Play- 
boy, it’s good enough for 
more troubled what views 
hominem attacks the author. The 
award, says, honors the work, not the 
man. 

McDaniel disagrees. Stanley’s article 
never should have been for inves- 


Hechler, journalist, the author 
The Battle and the Backlash: The Child 
Sexual Abuse War, and has spoken child 
abuse and the media conferences around 
the country. the interest full disclosure 
should noted that Stanley reviewed 
book unfavorably Paidika. 
Hechler had not read the review the time 
wrote this article. 


DEEP DATA 


RESOURCES 


Fred Goff believes, with his I.F. Stone, that public record 
gold mine for people who want independent analysis.’’ executive director 
the Data Center, interest Oakland, California, Goff also 
understands that trick put all together. 


Each year, more than 1,000 journalists, scholars, businessmen, and political ac- 
tivists use the Data Center’s low-tech but high-quality research system. Research 
costs $60 hour and up, but the center opens its doors and its files the 
public three times week, when charges minimal fees. Its library collects great 
deal data and analysis relating economic and political power worldwide: 7,000 
files U.S. corporations dating back fifteen years, for example; profiles dozens 
nations, covering subjects that range from Costa Rica’s rain forests Soviet bloc 
dissidents; material censorship, propaganda, and the erosion First Amendment 
rights; and labor section, seeded with the private collection the late journalist 
Paul Jacobs, that outstrips that most university libraries. 

The heart the operation its unique clipping library. Each week the staff surveys, 
sorts, and clips 2,500 articles hand and then stuffs them into bulging folders with 
headings like Drug Wars Colombia, Illegal Arms Shipments South Africa, and 
The Rise Evangelicals South America. 

some instances, the system has identified issues that have later blossomed into 
national obsessions. For example, 1983 the staff began clipping articles the 
private financing the Nicaraguan contras, file that became rich background 
source the subject. Founded 1977, the Data Center grew out the documen- 
tation needs the North American Congress Latin America (NACLA) left- 
of-center research organization producing analysis Latin American affairs that 
Goff co-founded 1966. NACLA’s strengths was the Goff 
says. built 

While the center becoming increasingly computerized, its clip-and-file system 
has important research advantages: its paper files include maps, graphs, and charts. 
And the Data Center’s files include material outside the mainstream computer loop. 
The underground Sandinista newspaper from before the 1979 Nicaraguan revolution 
just one example. 

Fred Setterberg 


Setterberg Berkeley, California, writer who often uses the Data Center. 


WHO OWNS 
YOUR 


HOW PUBLISHERS BATTLE 
THE BYLINE BOYCOTT 


This spring the two dozen reporters 
The Burlington Free Press, Vermont’s 
largest newspaper, decided that after 
nine months contract negotiations 
they wanted let their readers know 
about their frustration with management. 
They agreed hold week-long byline 
boycott. 

But although all but one reporter 
the newly unionized daily took part 
the boycott, Free Press editors put their 
names back their stories. comes 
surprise some journalists, but lack- 
ing appropriate contract language, man- 
agement not reporters themselves 
controls the use reporters’ bylines. 

copy belongs the company,”’ 
says spokesman for the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
reporter gets paid for his service. 
doesn’t have any proprietary 
And where contract language about by- 
lines does exist, the spokesman adds, 
many publishers have been trying alter 
it, attempt cut back the grow- 
ing use the byline strike collective 
bargaining tactic. 

the Free Press, where staff mem- 
bers had joined the Graphic Communi- 


CJR/Niculae Asciu 
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cations International Union year before 
the strike was called, reporters knew that 
having contract meant they had 
right withhold bylines, but they de- 
cided try anyway. thought was 
request they should honor,’’ says 
Kevin Ellis, who covers the environ- 
ment. our work, and it’s our 
name.’’ But Free Press editor Ron 
Thornburg argues that byline 
important piece information that read- 
ers have the right fighting 
the byline strike these days, editors and 
publishers tend advance such editorial 
arguments. 

Reporters have been the 
original intent’’ byline provisions 
union contacts, accord- 
ing the ANPA spokes- 
man, who refused give 
his name. Most such lan- 
guage was originally The copy 
written for editorial belongs 
Newspaper Guild, but company. 
protect reporters not 
their bosses. Reporters, The 
for example, might not reporter 
want their names ar- gets paid 
ticles that could make 
them target for retalia- 
tion, stories that had 
been substantially altered editors. 

After byline strike few years ago 
two papers Rochester, New York 
the afternoon Times-Union and its sis- 
ter paper, the Democrat and Chronicle 
management was successful re- 
stricting the byline contract clause. 
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now gives management control over by- 
lines except cases where reporter 
wants withhold his her name 
individual professional Still, 
that phrase became issue the late 
summer when several reporters 
the two Gannett papers wanted pro- 
test lack progress contract negoti- 
ations with byline strike. first, 
editors honored the requests. But when 
reporter submitted lengthy profile 
mayoral candidate, they reversed 
themselves and began inserting names 
that and other stories. The issue was 
never settled, because forty union griev- 
ances protesting the editors’ actions 
were dropped when new contract was 
finally signed. 

Within days the signing the con- 
tract, however, new controversy over 
the meaning ‘‘individual professional 
erupted. Two reporters asked 
that their bylines withheld from sto- 
ries they were told write for ad- 
vertising supplement. Democrat and 
Chronicle managing editor James 
Memmott put their names back the 
advertising product,’’ says. ama 
supporter bylines. keeps the chain 
accountability This time, 
late May, outside arbitrator ruled 
favor the union. 

Even when reporters have clear con- 
tractual right byline strike, the tactic 
can painful. The Salem Evening 
News, small Massachusetts daily, re- 
porters declared byline strike April 
1989 push along sluggish negotiations. 
was supposed last week, but when 
reporters were ready put their names 
back their stories, managing editor 
Nelson Benton III announced 
change policy: while bylines had been 
almost automatic before, they would now 
used selectively. 

protest the new policy which 
they believed was retaliation for their 
boycott the reporters continued 
withold their bylines. late July the 
strike was still going, and some young 
reporters had never seen their name 
print. 

Susan Youngwood 
Youngwood writer who lives Mont- 
pelier, Vermont. Dan Sheridan, former in- 
tern CJR, contributed this article. 


then, she will have shed the- 


240 pounds she weighed with when 
she entered Peter Bent Brigham hospi- 
tal obesity program. third her left 
behind! 


The Boston Herald American 7/7/77 


Robber Holds 
Albert’s Hosiery 


Buffalo Evening News 9/19 75 


Pastor aghast 
First Lady 
position 


Alamogordo (NM) Daily News 8/13 7. 


The original collection 
flubs from 


Lower case 


still available: 


SQUAD 
HELPS DOG 
BITE VICTIM 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 
700A Journalism Building 
Columbia University 
New York, 10227 


Send one copy “Squad Helps 
Dog Bite Victim.” enclose check 
for $7.50. 
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now import more than 
percent all the oil use, and 
that percentage continues grow. 
This excessive dependence 
foreign oil could poison America’s 


economy and our national security 


our supply were ever disrupted. 

But the more use nuclear 
energy, instead imported oil, 
generate our the less 
have depend for- 
eign oil supplies. 


4 


THE KISS DEATH? 


America’s 112 nuclear electric 

plants already have cut foreign oil 

ependence billion barrels 
since the oil embargo 1973, 
saving $115 billion foreign 
oil payments. 

But 112 nuclear plants will 
not enough meet our rapidly 
growing demand for electricity. 
need more plants. 

Importing much oil dan- 
ger America must avoid. need 


rely more energy sources can 
count on, like nuclear energy. 

For free booklet nuclear 
energy, write the U.S. Council 
for Energy 
Awareness, 
P.O. Box 66080, 
Dept. SK16, 
Washington, 
D.C. 20035. 


U.S. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 


Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 


1990 USCEA 


AND LAUREL 


DART the Grand Rapids, Michigan, Press, for 
letting automakers’ interests drive the editorial machine. 
early copies the May edition the Booth chain paper, 
syndicated columnist Christopher Jensen’s free-wheeling 
critique the design and performance the 1990 Chrysler 
Imperial was headlined thusly: CHRYSLER IMPERIAL LACKS 
NEW DEGREE ROADWORTHINESS. Before the run was 
over, however, Booth president Werner Veit had stopped 
the presses and ordered all-too-standard shift. The new 
headline: CHRYSLER IMPERIAL STILL TRADITIONAL AMER- 
ICAN LUXURY CAR. 


LAUREL Indianapolis Star and staff writers 
Joseph Hallinan and Susan Headden, for post- 
operative check-up Indiana’s Medical Malpractice Act, 
which had been enthusiastically prescribed doctors and 
their insurance companies and passed the legislature 
1975. Based review the 478 successful malpractice 
suits filed between 1975 and 1989 that involved awards 
least $100,000, the Star’s three-part examination (June 
indicated that the legislation which imposes 
blanket limit the amount damages malpractice victim 
can recover and allows for those payments stretched 
out over absurdly long time has proved bracing 
financial tonic the doctors and the insurance companies 
bitter pill their patients. (One insurance executive 
was quoted saying that paying the victims little 
time, his company was helping them not squander the 
money.) More distressing still, the series shows, are the 
failures system that allows malpractice-prone physicians 
retain their licenses, hospital privileges, and low insur- 
ance rates (lower, fact, than what some their patients 
pay for medical insurance), while unsuspecting public 
continues seek their help and, all too many cases, 
suffer their hands. 


DART public television station WVIZ, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for changing the rules, the players, and the score after 
the game had been played. part its coverage 
controversial proposal for publicly subsidized sports stad- 
ium, WVIZ taped hour-long special forum featuring pro- 
ponents and opponents separate fifteen-minute, 
moderated discussions, each which was followed fif- 
teen minutes analysis the same panel three local 
journalists. When the program aired eight days later, how- 
ever, viewers saw entirely different group journalists 
the second half; seems that WVIZ executives were 
uncomfortable with the journalists’ anti-stadium stand 
who saw this program going vote for that 
the WVIZ moderator had commented when the mike 
was turned off) that they had subsequently taped substitute 
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segment with new, more gung-ho team. suppose that 
had the on-air people been station employees, the change 
could have legitimately been called wrote col- 
umnist Fred McGunagle, one the original panelists, 
The Cleveland Edition. when guests, who are pre- 
sented experts, are edited the basis their opinions, 
that’s (In protest, McGunagle severed his re- 
lationship with WVIZ, where had been longtime regular 
news analysis show. was the second time had 
lost income result the stadium issue, told his 
readers: following his earlier criticism Crain’s Cleveland 
Business for its overloud cheerleading, Crains’s advised him 
that would longer interested buying his freelance 
pieces.) 


DART the Milwaukee Sentinel, for signs 
overdeveloped sense family feeling. Its page-one banner 
story Mayor John Norquist’s June press conference 
the Usinger’s Famous Sausage factory called the 
mayor counter al- 
legations that the 
company’s products 
had been deliber- 
ately poisoned lo- 
cal black militants 
form protest 
against city policies 
was accompanied 
His Honor 
consuming hefty 
piece bratwurst 
before pair me- 
dia microphones. 
Curiously, however, 
only one the mi- 
crophones’ station- 
identification logos 
was Clearly visible 
the picture that WTMJ, property the 
Company and sibling the paper. The other microphone’s 
logo that rival Channel had been carefully air- 
brushed near-invisibility. 


DART The New York Times and science writer 
William Stevens, for journalism that hazardous the 
public health. his ongoing coverage scientific debate 
the risks asbestos schools and other public buildings, 
Stevens has consistently given considerable weight the 
views few particular scientists and 


J 
Ke 
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just consistently failed note that those particular sci- 
entists have strong financial ties the asbestos industry. 
Brooke Mossman and Bernard Gee, for instance, 
one both whom Stevens quotes authorities pieces 
published September 1989, and January 19, June 
and June 26, 1990, have served paid consultants 
former asbestos manufacturers that are major defendants 
asbestos damage litigation; Gee’s own estimate, some 
percent his total income derived from such 
work. Moreover, his September report 
national symposium that appeared reflect 
warranted, Stevens failed mention that symposium par- 
ticipants included five asbestos manufacturer representa- 
tives, four real-estate industry representatives, and three law 
firms that defend asbestos property damage claims, and that 
had been sponsored association former asbestos 
products manufacturers. Nor can the science reporter claim 
ignorance: the conflict-of-interest charges against Mossman 
and Gee have been aired the letters-to-the-editor pages 
Science magazine and The New England Journal Med- 
icine, both which had published articles the industry 
consultants. (Following the criticism, the Journal an- 
nounced significant change policy: the future, will 
publish articles only authors who have financial stake 
the subjects they write about.) And February 1990, 
Stevens was personally notified letter from asbestos 
lawyer Mossman and Gee’s industry ties. 


DART WPTA (Channel 21), Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, for overbaked report local festival that was 
peppered with plugs for Pizza Hut Restaurants vendor 
the festival and major station advertiser). Delivered 
anchors Jane Hersha and Keith Edwards, the five-minute 


newscast opened 


+ > GY] 


ing the legend Pizza 


the legend Live, 
and all them swirl- 


field Pizza Hut 
logos. 


LAUREL Wail Street Journal and staff 
porter Susan Faludi, for using new accounting system 
assess the cost leveraged buy-out. her 205-column- 
inch leader May tracing the financial history the 
1986 takeover Safeway Stores group headed 
Kohlberg Kravis Roberts and members Safeway man- 
agement, Faludi added the effect the deal the com- 
employees and came with appalling bottom 
line. The thousands jobs that were suddenly lost with 
miserly severance pay, callously yanked medical coverage, 
and the refusal provide references lest they expose the 
company lawsuits were not some abstract bookkeeping 
entry, Faludi dramatically showed, but individual, flesh- 
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and-blood stories hunger and homelessness and hope- 
lessness, broken marriages, broken health, and broken 
dreams. Moreover, she reported, management’s unrelenting 
drive for even greater profits continues exact incal- 
culable price the stresses and strains the butchers, 
cashiers, and others lucky enough have jobs. Judging 
from telling comparison between Safeway’s approach and 
the more humane handling similar situation the 
competing Kroger company, when comes the human 
misery market, Safeway appears leader its field. 


LAUREL Macworld, Macintosh Maga- 
for rejecting the apple-polishing, industry-friendly 
programs commonly used computer magazines. 

July issue featured hard-hitting cover story 
science writer Paul Brodeur detailing the ever-mounting 
evidence that low-frequency electromagnetic emissions 
from personal computers may threaten user’s health. Ac- 
companying the re- 
port was three-page 
commentary edi- 
tor Jerry Borrell re- 
calling the country’s 
shameful record 
denial and delay 
such industrial-age 
hazards asbestos, 
coal dust, cotton 
dust, and radium, 
and challenging 
Congress, the regu- 
latory agencies, and 
computer manufac- 
real possibility 
analogous risks 
the information age. 


SPECIAL REPORT HE) 18 COMPUTING SAFE FOR YOUR HEALTH? 


DART Neal Spelce, news anchor for KTBC-TV 
Austin, Texas, for intractable case professional 
schizophrenia. The six-o-clock anchorman spends other 
hours public relations consultant investment com- 
pany that currently embroiled multimillion-dollar 
controversy involving local resort. According report 
the Austin American-Statesman, objections voiced 
both the journalism community and the Texas Public Re- 
lations Association have fallen deaf ears. Neither Spelce 
nor his boss, news director Tim Gardner, will acknowledge 
conflict-of-interest problem, real perceived. 


DART the Orange Coast Daily Pilot, Costa Mesa, 
California, for exhibiting symptoms acquired sensitivity 
deficiency syndrome. The paper’s headline over July 
round-up readers’ responses question how the 
AIDS epidemic has touched their lives: AIDS: ISN’T 
QUEER? 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should directed. 
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CAPITAL 


AMMING 
FOR THE 
PRESS 


WILLIAM BOOT 


For inexperienced press secretaries new 
Capitol Hill, the challenges pro- 
moting member Congress must 
seem formidable indeed. many cases, 
their bosses have few, any, substantive 
legislative achievements that can 
touted state affairs that often 
persists for years, due such impedi- 
ments the three-day congressional 
work week, the seniority system, elec- 
tioneering demands, and the drag 
huge federal deficit, which has left pre- 
cious little bestow voters 
back home. 

Yet seasoned congressional publi- 
cists, faced with exactly the same chal- 
lenges, can make the Capitol p.r. game 
seem effortless. Like big-game fisher- 
men, they know which lures use and 
when use them entice even the wil- 
reporters into giving their congress- 
men and -women favorable treatment. 
The following study guide questions, 
answers, commentary may 
some help the novices they struggle 
become proficient anglers: 


Which the following subjects 
would most likely elicit news 
story from congressional correspond- 
ent (all else being equal)? 


junior member Congress. 
rock. 


William Boot the pen name Christopher 
Hanson, Washington correspondent for the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
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junior member Congress holding 
rock. 


Answer: making effective use 
visual aids, member can trans- 
formed instant from virtual non- 
entity into irresistible photo 
opportunity. For instance, during floor 
debate oil-spill-liability legislation 
last November, Representative Jolene 
Unsoeld, obscure first-term member 
from Washington state, reached into her 
handbag and pulled out oily, Exxon- 
Valdez-stained rock, taken from beach 
Alaska. Brandishing the rock guar- 
anteed her place the news story 
matter what she said. The episode was 
televised Seattle and carried other 
news outlets. myself couldn’t resist re- 
porting the rock. (REP. UNSOELD’S 
ROCK PLAYS PROVOCATIVE ROLE, Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer 11/9/89). 


True false? Representative James 
Traficant Ohio was recently featured 
fifty-paragraph profile The Wash- 
ington Post which was quoted 
saying see having set 
profile was occasioned earlier such 
remarks. 


Answer: True! The April 23, 1990, pro- 
file and recent appearance Do- 
nahue were just two the 
rewards resulting from Traficant’s dili- 
gent flamboyance during his floor 
speeches (regularly televised 
SPAN). For instance, one recent 
speech Traficant observed: Zsa 


Gabor [is] going the slammer. Why 
not just put wrist band her and send 
her the Lines like this illustrate 
the adage pursuit 


the member says nothing substance 
that really controversial. 


You are press secretary trying 
lure reporters Capitol Hill news con- 
ference promoting your congressman’s 
space-exploration bill. Which the fol- 
lowing participants would draw the most 
reporters? 


James Traficant 

Jarnes Traficant holding moon rock. 
William Shatner. 

The country’s leading scientific ex- 
pert space exploration. 


Answer: Journalists know that their 
audiences want see and hear about 
celebrities. Moreover, journalists them- 
selves want see and seen with 
celebrities. (Time magazine, for in- 
stance, brought Marla Maples, the cel- 


James M. Parcell/The Washington Post 


Reuters/Bettmann 
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Never Have Enough Time Think!” 


Will Pay You Think. 


The William Benton Fellowships Broadcast Journalism 
the University Chicago offer mid-career and radio reporters, 
news executives, producers, writers, editors, videographers, and 
even news graphic artists 9-month academic program (with 
stipends normally equivalent full salary). 


Come and recharge your brain environment Nobel 
Prize winners, world-class scholars, and the top professionals 
journalism. The program supported Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc. 


The application deadline for the 1991-92 program February 


For more information, write: Peter Herford, Director, 
William Benton Fellowships, The University Chicago, 
5737 University Ave., Chicago, 60637 


WILLIAM BENTON FELLOWSHIPS BROADCAST JOURNALISM 
THE UNIVERSITY CHICAGO 


YALE LAW SCHOOL 


Fellowships Law for Journalists 


“Coming Yale Law School like reading the book after watching the movie: the subtle 
details and meanings become clear. journalist, found the experience invaluable.” 
Amy Singer, MSL American Lawyer 


Yale Law School offers outstanding journalists the chance step back from the 
press deadlines and learn about the law depth. Our superb faculty, small 
classes, and challenging and supportive student community make the school 
invigorating place study legal theory and policy issues well day-to-day 
procedure. Fellows follow the first-year law curriculum, taking basic required 
constitutional the fall term and electives the spring 
Upon successful completion the program, fellows receive the degree Master 
Studies Law. 

Since thanks the generous support the Knight Foundation, the 
five fellowships have included, addition tuition, stipends $20,000 toward 
living expenses. 

Applications for the academic year must submitted January 15, 
1991. For further information, please write Fellowships Law for Journalists, 
Yale Law School, 401A Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut 06520. 


ebrated mistress Donald Trump, its 
guest the 1990 White House Corre- 
spondents’ dinner.) 

publicist can schedule celebrity 
publicize his boss’s issue, journalists 
will turn without fail even the 
star’s technical expertise the subject 
makes Dan Quayle look like rocket 
scientist. Taylor told Con- 
gress yesterday that ‘the darkest days 
the AIDS crisis still lie ahead,’ re- 
ported The New York Times last March 
And Representative Barbara Boxer re- 
cently invited Lloyd Bridges press 
conference denouncing off-shore drill- 
ing. Among Bridges’s qualifications: 
once starred series called Sea 
Hunt. 

Celebrities, the way, are just one 
category live visual aid. Hooded wit- 
nesses are another and they, too, are ut- 
terly irresistible crews, still 
photographers, and even print reporters. 
(See The Washington Post, February 11, 
allegedly served Noriega’s chief link 


Like big-game 
fishermen, seasoned 
congressional 
press secretaries know 
which lures use 


w 


the [drug] cartel wore black 
hood over his head One un- 
met challenge for press secretaries 
find way justify hoods for witnesses 
outside the crime profession econo- 
mists, for instance, budget directors. 


True false? junior congressman 
from Oregon was featured Geraldo 
not long ago women identified 
superimposed captions Job 


Answer: True! The congressman, Dem- 
ocrat Ron Wyden, got there crusading 
against abuses cosmetic surgery. 
has now followed with campaign 
against abuses the fad-diet industry 
and has been quoted dieting The 
Washington Post, the AP’s national 
wire, CNN, C-SPAN, Mutual radio, 
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etc. The Wyden team understands 
clearly that victims are priceless com- 
modity when comes publicity. 

The Wyden team also evidently un- 
derstands that zeal pursuit publicity 
vice, provided that the member 
does nothing substance that really 
controversial. (Could any political op- 
ponent knock Ron Wyden for taking 
who ply their dubious wares 
and their miracle cures while govern- 
ment regulators sit snoozing the side- 
lines’’?) 


Which the following would draw 
the most reporters your boss’s sub- 
committee hearing national park ap- 
propriations? 


Interior Secretary Manuel Lujan. 
Eye-tuck victim Manuel Lujan. 
Susan Sarandon hood. 

white-tail doe. 


Answer: For reasons not fully under- 
stood even scientists, virtually any 
animal will draw more reporters than any 
other bait. Perhaps with that mind, 
Senators Strom Thurmond (up for re- 
election 1990) and Bob Dole (up 
1992) recently mated their respective pet 
schnauzers, Chelsea Marie and Leader. 
They then held news conference dis- 
play the puppies. Dole’s press sec- 
retary, Walt Riker, recalls, was 
massive turnout. Probably fifty re- 
porters, twelve still photographers, eight 
crews. Lots coverage. Everyone 
loves animals. was easy 

word caution though: The Wash- 
ington, D.C., Humane Society, from 
which the Doles got their dog, com- 
plained that they broke agreement 
have Leader neutered. That led some 
unfavorable publicity. The lesson for 
press secretaries easily remembered: 
for animals have sex, there must 
consenting adults. 


True false? 


Earth Day 1990, group U.S. 
senators all staunch advocates 
rapid transit actually rode the subway 
work publicize their commitment 
the environment. the House side, 
members, including Joseph Kennedy 
(D-Mass.), rode bicycles. 


publicize their opposition Chi- 
na’s crackdown pro-democracy stu- 
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UPI/Bettmann 


dents, some congressmen staged Long 
March from the Capitol through rain- 
storm the Chinese embassy for rally. 
Representative Joseph Kennedy ar- 
rived the rally car. 


Representative Joseph Kennedy II, 
and other members Congress once 
slept steam grates the sidewalks 
Washington publicize their com- 
mitment the homeless. The event was 


During the last two congressional re- 
cesses, Representative Joseph Kennedy 
checked into Massachusetts General 
hospital Boston donate organ 
minority child. 


Representative Joseph Kennedy 
once participated police undercover 
operation, dressing scruffy garb 
buy crack from drug peddler street 
corner northern Manhattan. 


Answers: True. This was nervy 
stunt, given the congressional proclivity 
commute car, but the chutzpah 
the Earth Day converts was well 
warded some cases. See, for instance, 
The Washington Post April 20: 
CYCLISTS THEIR PART FOR EARTH 
DAY. photo one participant ran with 
this caption: Rep. Joseph Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.) cycles Capitol after 
speaking 


True. Critics said the march was 
empty gesture, having impact 
Beijing’s policy. Aides some partic- 
ipants groused that Kennedy came 
across Long March veteran without 
having marched. 


UPI/Bettmann 


True. The sleepout was covered 
The Washington Post, among other out- 
lets, thirty-three paragraph piece 
(March 1987). The only negative fall- 
out came when critics suggested that the 
participants might have displaced actual 
homeless people from some the 
warmest grates. 


False. The donor idea could have real 
p.r. potential. the other hand, 
enough organs went the same minority 
child, reporters might eventually ques- 
tion which individual actually repre- 
sented the district. 


False. The 
crack exploit 
was fact car- 
ried out Sen- 
ator Alfonse 
D’Amato 
New York. (See 
The New York 
Times, July 10, 
1986.) 


UPI/Bettmann 


Bonus essay question. was widely 
reported the time, group con- 
gressmen protested Toshiba’s business 
practices 1987 piling some the 
company’s high-tech gear the Capitol 
steps and smashing bits with sledge- 
hammers for the benefit television 
cameras. The stunt was roundly criti- 
cized foreign policy experts for arous- 
ing anti-U.S. sentiment Japan. 
press secretary, should you have advised 
your boss participate the bash? 

Answer: course. Destructiveness 
pursuit publicity vice, provided 
does not antagonize any major do- 
mestic voting bloc. 


See question 
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Pi: 


The Gannett Center for Media Studies 


Columbia University announces with pleasure 
the appointment its residential fellows... 


SENIOR FELLOWS John McMillan 

Former president and publisher, (Utica, N.Y.) 
Vitaly Korotich Dispatch 
Editor, Ogonyok, Moscow; member, Congress People’s Project: “American Journalism and the Concept 
Deputies, U.S.S.R. Community” 


Project: “Models Coverage for Press Freedom” 
Adam Clayton Powell 
Gerald Lesser Former vice president news and information, National 
Bigelow Professor Education and Developmental Public Radio 
Psychology, Harvard University 
Project: “The Educational Uses the Media for Children” 


Project: “Unintended Consequences Technological 
Change: Case Studies U.S. Newsrooms” 


Gertrude Robinson Cleveland Wilhoit 
Professor and director, graduate program communications, Professor, School Journalism, Indiana University 
McGill University Project: Study Journalists the Elite Press” 
Project: “Understanding Our Past: Historiography 

North American Communication Studies” 


Frederick Williams 
Mary Gibbs Jones Centennial Chair Communication, The RESEARCH FELLOWS 


University Texas Austin; founding dean, Annenberg 


School Communication, University Southern California Dorinda Elliott 
Project: “The Communications Revolution Revisited” Beijing bureau chief, Newsweek 


Project: “Douzheng: Chinese Journalists’ Struggle for 
Freedom” 


FELLOWS Jerry Hagstrom 
Contributing editor, National Journal 
Elena Androunas Project: “Modernizing Political Coverage: The Media 
Senior research fellow, Faculty Journalism, Moscow State and the Political Consulting Industry” 
University 
Project: “Mass Media Transition: Search for Jay Rosen 
Structural and Economic Alternatives for Soviet Media” Assistant professor, department journalism and mass 
communication, New York University 
Neal Gabler Project: “The Public and Its Perils: Democracy 
Author, Empire Their Own: How the Jews Invented the Media Age” 
Hollywood; former writer/producer, CBS-TV 
Project: “The Role Gossip the Media” William Torrey 


Science reporter, Voice America 
Dorothy Butler Gilliam Project: “Access the Visually Impaired the News” 
Columnist, Washington Post 
Project: “The Racial Diversity Media Movement: 
Critical Analysis” 


Janos Horvat Gannett Center for Media Studies 
Senior adviser, Hungarian Television (Magyar 

Budapest New York, New York 10027 

Project: “The Year the Domino: Media Coverage 

Gannett Foundation Program Columbia University 
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star-studded team now place. 


How’s doing? STEVE WEINBERG 


hen Brooks Jackson moved from The Wall Street 

Journal Cable News Network earlier this year, 

many his professional peers were puzzled: Why 

would one America’s top investigative reporters 

give great job great newspaper join 

untested Special Assignment projects unit the nation’s 
fourth network? 

The answer that question beginning come clear. 
Word had filtered down that owner Ted Turner expects his 
network mount the most pervasive investigative reporting 
effort the history broadcast (and maybe print) jour- 
nalism. Although recent history might lead skepticism 
about Turner’s long-term commitment, Jackson, profes- 
sional skeptic ever there was one, was convinced that the 
commitment was solid. Another factor that played part 
his decision was that, ever since his undergraduate studies 
Northwestern University the early 1960s, had 
wanted try his hand television documentaries. fact, 
his first job interview was the documentary unit CBS 
News. When that failed pan out, joined The Associated 
Press, then practiced print journalism for twenty-three years. 

Hearing about CNN’s plan for investigative unit 
rekindled his interest trying report for television. 
checked out Pamela Hill, who had been hired away from 
ABC News mid-1989 head the CNN team. liked 
what heard about Hill, and she met Washington, 


Steve Weinberg, former executive director Investigative Re- 
porters Editors, contributing editor the Review. 
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D.C. They hit off well, and learned they shared common 
background, having grown eighteen miles apart rural 
Indiana. 

Hill’s announcement Jackson’s hiring was heartfelt, 
and said lot about the new unit’s big ambitions. Jackson’s 
Washington has set journalistic standard,”’ 
Hill said. reporting will help shed light those 
events the capital which affect Americans everywhere. 
believe that his decision join CNN further evidence 
that we’re assembling the outstanding print and electronic 
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talent build the best in-depth and investigative unit 
network 

Shortly after the interview for this article, Jackson 
made his investigative debut television with five-part 
series about the savings and loan scandals. Working with 
former NBC correspondent Ken Bode and bunch off- 
camera producers, reporters, and editors, Jackson helped 
millions viewers understand why each American will 
paying approximately $2,000 clean the mess. The 
series was especially impressive its explanation how 
the scandals have devastated the city Colorado Springs, 
where director one troubled financial institution was 
Neil Bush, son the president; and how the federal 


r An 


aggressive himself, some them without broadcast 
backgrounds. 

The team members almost all them based 
Washington worked relatively spartan budget, some- 


times serving not only reporter but also producer and 


TEAM CAPTAIN: Hired away from ABC News, where she 
managed documentary series, Pamela Hill has tapped nearly 
journalisis for CNN’s Special Assignment unit. 


government giving billions dollars subsidies Blue- 
bonnet Savings Texas, run man whose questionable 
financial dealings back decades. Jackson and Bode also 
made responsible effort decide what portions the 
blame should allocated key players Ronald Reagan, 
George Bush, White House minions, members Congress, 
and businesspeople who took advantage deregulation. 


understand why CNN assembling large inves- 

tigative unit this mid-July writing, approxi- 

mately thirty journalists have been hired 

useful glance back decade so. Turner conceived 

all-news, around-the-clock cable network just 
twelve years ago. When his seemingly unrealistic dream 
came true 1980, investigative reporting was low prior- 
ity. labor-intensive, expensive activity; the early 
years CNN barely had enough newspeople and money 
fill the day with spot news. 

1983, however, the ever-improving network de- 
cided try in-depth journalism. Ted Kavanau, who had 
earned the nickname television newsman 
the Bay Area, was already board CNN handling 
other duties. took charge the new network’s inves- 
tigative effort. hired about ten journalists, some them 


correspondent the same project. Some the investi- 
gations turned out revealing, such Joe Trento’s 
Sheila Hershow’s The Kurtz about 
controversial chain adoption agencies run Chicago 
lawyer; and Brad White’s 

The unit survived four years, but most accounts the 
last two years were filled with strife. Hershow, who had 
joined CNN from Jack Anderson’s staff, even wondered 
whether sign second two-year contract because the 
tension, but finally did so. 

Her concerns about the future turned out justified. 
According accounts from journalists who worked the 
now-defunct investigative team, Kavanau’s volatile person- 
ality did not always mesh well with corporate officials 
Atlanta, where CNN headquartered; some CNN news- 
people who had been present the network’s creation 
seemed resent the resources devoted outsiders who 
never quite fit into the prevailing culture; CNN’s lawyers 
began make more suggestions sensitive stories than 
the correspondents thought reasonable; corporate executives 
allegedly softened killed stories involving certain people; 
and the pressure producing solid investigative piece 
each week began take its toll quality and sanity. 

Just before Christmas 1986, Hershow learned that CNN 
would not renew her contract. The unit iimped along until 
about April 1987, then disbanded. when CNN announced 
the formation the current unit just two and one-half years 
later, caused mild surprise, say the least. 

probably shouldn’t have. 1989 CNN was making 
money. Also, CNN needed expand its viewer base, and 
serious in-depth journalism might means that end. 
After all, CBS’s Minutes and ABC’s 20/20 are 
slouches the ratings. The CNN unit would designed 
combine the immediacy investigative reports the 
nightly news with the relative depth the television news 
magazines. 

Turner, CNN’s executive vice-president for news- 
gathering, remembers the precise genesis. the begin- 
ning 1989 were discussing the ‘ous investigative 
unit staff meeting, and waxing philosophical about 
CNN’s needs the years said during recent 
interview. said, ‘Why don’t start investi- 
gative unit?’ 

Turner and his staff did some homework, eventually 
telling Ted that the unit would require least thirty people 
and minimum annual budget several million dollars. 
Ted said for it. 


The keys forming the unit were the hiring Pamela 
executive producer and John Camp senior correspond- 
ent. Hill joined CNN August 1989, leaving ABC where 
she had managed documentary series called ABC News 
Closeup, news specials, and cultural programming. She had 
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‘This rare opportunity build unit hope 


previously worked NBC News, coming out the estab- 
lishment (employed Henry Kissinger and Nelson Rock- 
efeller) shake that same establishment. 

1989, Hill had become unalterably angry about 
investigative-reporting cutbacks the big three networks. 
Upon joining CNN, she made statement with plenty 
bite for those who could read between lines: rare 
opportunity pursue serious journalism, about which I’ve 
always cared deeply, and build aggressive and inno- 
vative unit which hope will set standard for television 
journalism the 

for Camp hired away from WBRZ-TV Baton 
Rouge, where had won major investigative reporting 
awards every year expressed the hope that the unit 
would pioneer techniques telling complicated stories, giv- 
ing the lie the oft-repeated comment newsrooms that 
great story but too complex for Camp 
said that print journalists hired for the CNN unit would 
promote can-do attitude they asked those experienced 
television, How come has never been done this way? 
How come you’re doing that way? 

The names Hill and Camp brought résumés flooding 
in. this article went press, Hill had hired twenty-eight 
journalists split among Atlanta, New York City, and 
Washington for the unit (see sidebar), with more hires 
still made. Nobody interviewed for this article ex- 
pressed much worry that this unit would suffer the same 
fate its short-lived predecessor. Hill ended with 
talented, diverse crew, which one member described 
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like the barroom scene Star Few any 
the on-air journalists are primarily pretty faces. Further- 
more, Hill decided against hiring some well-known former 
network correspondents, least partly because they had 
not shown investigative bent. 

All the money spent for all those talented newspeople 
meant pressure, however subtle, produce. Seven months 
after Camp and Hill came board and before some 
the twenty-eight were even signed Special Assignment 
college basketball. 

The promotion, including full-page advertisement 
USA Today, signaled the mix style and substance that 
would present all the early projects. showed bas- 
ketball player’s legs shackled ball and chain only the 
ball was basketball. The text read, was told that 
basketball was his ticket out the ghetto. was promised 
the world. Recruiters wooed him. Coaches coddled him. 
Agents used him. And became star while his college 
made millions off his talent. But they never educated him. 
They never prepared him for the day the cheering stopped. 
CNN’s Special Assignment staff brings you four-part story 
big money, hypocrisy, and the exploitation amateur 

The series, which ran late March, with Camp the 
correspondent, lived its billing. the very least, 
advanced the debate about graduation rates athletes 
the Camp team conducted its own study basketball play- 
ers’ scholastic records the top twenty college programs 


EARLY PICK: 
choices was John 
Camp, formerly 
WBRZ-TV Baton 
Rouge, where 
consistently won 
awards for 

his investigative 
reporting. 
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series the business college basketball was impressive; 


the next Noriega’s finances decidedly less 


during the 1980s. The series contained many other examples 
enterprise reporting, including examinations how the 
pressures build high-school and even junior high-school 
basketball stars, and debunking Arizona charitable 
enterprise that was doing much less for young basketball 
players than claimed its promotions. 

era relatively superficial reporting even the 
television news magazines, the forty minutes CNN devoted 
the basketball series was impressive. Furthermore, the 
network made easier for viewers see airing each 
part various times throughout two days, before moving 
the next part. 

The next Special Assignment effort was decidedly less 
impressive. bits and pieces during April, correspondent 
Brian Barger tried explain the meaning bank records 
supposedly showing more clearly than before how jailed 


SWITCHING FROM PRINT: Brian Barger (left) 
broke significant stories Brooks Jackson was 
top investigative reporter The Wall Street Journal. 
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Panamanian leader Manuel Noriega had accumulated his 
wealth and then laundered the money around the world. 
Barger said had pieced together from sworn 
estimony, known events Panama, interviews with U.S. 
and Panamanian officials, and thousands pages No- 
riega’s own bank records obtained CNN’s Special As- 
signment 

Barger took previously known information and wove 
into new reality. Furthermore, his explanation the 
money laundering process was educational. But, least 
one financially unsophisticated viewer, the bank records 
made things about clear mud. Overall, the Noriega 
effort appeared highlight Camp’s concern expressed 
terproductive impress professional colleagues with the 
unit’s prowess showing off hard-to-obtain documents. 

Next came correspondent David Lewis’s story 
mini-scandal within the U.S. Small Business Administra- 
tion, story billed one reports how 
the federal government serves you.’’ The focus was the 
agency’s inspector general, and how his office 
responsible for blowing one its most important cases, 
case that has cost $32 million the taxpayers’ money.”’ 

experienced investigative journalist, Lewis’s 
work was useful but nothing exceptional, appearing rely 
heavily one former SBA official and information devel- 
oped congressional staff for hearing the next day. 

The high point the unit’s work thus far came with 
Camp’s piece state insurance commissioners, offshoot 
his WBRZ-TV 1988 Louisiana documentary, Best 
Insurance Commissioner Money Can The CNN se- 
ries examined how insurance regulators many states are 
too cozy with the companies that receive billions dollars 
from consumers. Particulary impressive was Camp’s doc- 
umentation the financial links between Louisiana’s 
elected insurance chief and company that later went under, 
leaving tens thousands policyholders the lurch. 


espite the superb work Camp and some his col- 

leagues, this stage there are many questions 

answers about the CNN Special Assignment effort. 

Will the unit have financial support only CNN re- 

mains profitable? the Special Assignment segments 
have appreciable effect ratings, will Turner want 
continue paying what are bound large bills? Will the 
unit practice genuinely different kind journalism 
wind doing formula pieces? Will the Special Assignment 
staff break news relegated rehashes? Will the jour- 
nalists there doomed the also-ran status television 
investigative reporting, where findings are not validated un- 
less they appear the front page The New York Times 
The Washington Post? 

the saying goes, stay tuned. 
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Seated, left right: 

Art Harris, contributing correspond- 
ent, Atlanta. was The Washington 
Post’s Atlanta bureau chief, su- 
pervising producer for CBS Movies 
the Week. 

John Camp, senior correspondent. 

David Lewis, correspondent, New 
York. moved over from the inves- 
tigative unit ABC World News To- 
night. 

Consuelo Gonzalez, free-lance pro- 
ducer, New York. She worked with Pa- 
mela Hill ABC News. 

Pamela Hill, executive producer. 

Ken Schiffman, reporter, Atlanta. 
was working Investigative Reporters 
Editors Inc. while completing mas- 
degree the University Missouri 
School Journalism. 

Matthew Saal, reporter, Washington. 
moved over from UPI’s bureau the 
Philippines. 

Christopher Georges, reporter, 
Washington. Georges came from re- 
porter-trainee position The New York 
Times. 

Steven Emerson, contributing con- 
sultant, Washington. recently left 
U.S. News World Report free-lance 
full-time. The author three investi- 
gative books political influence, 
covert operations, and terrorism 
has worked U.S. Senate committee 
investigator. 


Standing, left right: 
Ken Bode, contributing correspondent 
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from Indiana, where directs the Cen- 
ter for Contemporary Media DePauw 
University. Before taking that position, 
Bode was NBC’s national political cor- 
respondent and politics editor The 
New Republic magazine. 

Martin Koughan, senior producer, 
Atlanta. worked for CBS News from 
1976-88, when joined Ted Turner’s 
TBS Productions charge non- 
fiction television. CBS, Koughan 
worked for the Evening News, for Bill 
Moyers, and Walter Cronkite’s Uni- 
verse. 

Fred Bracken, administrative assist- 
ant. 

Mary Whittington, producer, Wash- 
ington. ABC News since 1977, she 
moved over from 20/20. 

Amos Gelb, field producer, Washing- 
ton. Gelb one two unit members 
hired from within CNN. 

Ken Werner, senior editor. 

Lauren Cardillo, producer, Wash- 
ington. She joined the unit from Enter- 
tainment Tonight. 

Lorie Lee, unit manager. 

Jim Connor, producer, Washington. 
was NBC field producer for ten 
years, often working with Ken Bode. 
Bill Smee, producer, Atlanta. 
moved from another position CNN. 
Brooks Jackson, correspondent, 
Washington. spent ten years The 
Wall Street Journal. His book Honest 
Graft: Big Money and the American Po- 
litical Process investigative re- 
porting classic. 


WHO 


SPECIAL 


ASSIGNMENT 


David Hawkins, reporter, New York. 
was reporter-trainee The New 
York Times. 

Peter Bergen, field producer, New 
York. had worked ABC’s 20/20. 
Brian Barger, correspondent, Wash- 
ington, D.C. broke significant 
contra stories while the Associated 
Press. 

Alan Weissman, senior producer, left 
CNN June 1990. 

Mike Haley, editor. 


Not shown: Mark Feldstein, corre- 
spondent, Washington. was hired 
from WUSA-TV Washington, where 
broke many stories about Mayor Mar- 
ion Barry’s alleged drug and governing 
problems. Kathy Slobogin, producer, 
Washington. She moved over from 
CBS’s Hours. Before that she worked 
ABC News. John Lane, senior man- 
ager/senior editorial producer. has 
worked NBC and CBS, senior 
producer for Cronkite’s Universe. 


The roster contains blacks and few 
women. Hill has been criticized fe- 
male colleagues the past for indiffer- 
ence the women’s movement 
criticism Hill says unjustified. She 
adds that since coming CNN she has 
worked hiring the best available jour- 
nalists for the unit, and notes that the 
most recent hires have been women 
simple accomplishment what she 
says the dominant culture investi- 
gative reporting: white and 
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Becoming part the establishment 
can have its drawbacks 


they every day, the faithful fans National Public 
Radio flipped Morning Edition last February 
and were greeted the familiar voice its host, 
Bob Edwards, comfortable-sounding radio person- 
ality whose remnant Kentucky drawl makes seem 

little he’s talking through cheap set dentures. 
First trotted out the usual complement national and 
foreign news the FAA announcing new seatbelt regu- 
lations for airlines, U.S. officials speculating the outcome 
upcoming elections Nicaragua, the World Bank issuing 
gloomy report the economic prospects sub-Sahara 
African nations. Then, said Edwards, here was just before 
the start spring training and, lacking any story about 
baseball players, thought would air letter had 
received from listener named John Stanley, who had writ- 
ten response Edwards’s folksy interviews every Friday 
with the retired sportscaster Red Barber from Red’s home 
Tallahassee. The sound Red’s voice, Stanley wrote, 
invariably took him back when was growing 
Englewood, New Jersey, rambling Victorian house with 
veranda front and porch back, where there was 
golden-oak ice box that accommodated 100-pound cake 
ice. hear Red said actor standing 
for Stanley, think grandfather summer 
afternoons the thirties, seated his Morris chair his 
den, the three windows the bay window open, and the 
sound baseball coming through the grand Atwater Kent 
radio, and the Depression pushed away and the sounds 
Hitler and Munich and all the rest suspended for the after- 

talked on, the voice Stanley began fade, 
overtaken gradually the soft Mississippi twang Red Bar- 
ber, along with the noise crowd, growing louder and 
louder, suddenly it’s the 1947 World Series and the 


Bruce Porter, director the journalism program Brooklyn 


Dodgers ahead with DiMaggio coming the 
plate, Carl well knows, one swing his bat and 
this fellow capable making brand new ball game. 
Joe leans he’s had one for three today, six hits far 
this series the outfield shaded deep left, the infield 
overshifted; there’s the pitch, swing BELTED it’s 
long one, deep left center, back goes Gionfredo, back, 
back, back, back, BACK, BACK, BACK and 
MAKES ONE-HANDED CATCH RIGHT THE 
BULL PEN OH-HO, DOCTOR !”’ its apogee, Red’s 
voice grows silent and the noise the crowd fades out, 
replaced the haunting melody piano piece Philip 
Glass that keeps somehow suspended the past, listening 
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the ballgame and, for brief moment, wondering where 
really are, and what the year is. 

The little production piece, created NPR asso- 
ciate producer named Sean Collins, took about eight 
minutes the show’s schedule, eternity commercial 
broadcasting standards, and added nothing our under- 
standing the day’s events. But the way called forth 
set emotions and recreated world gone by, the piece 
illustrated what NPR gives its listeners that they can’t get 
elsewhere, which not only routinely intelligent pre- 
sentation the news and some ideas about what means, 
but stories that take into the interior other people’s 
lives. much people need hear two more reports 
about Eastern Europe the third world, they also need 
hear about how pick rhubarb for says Art Sil- 
verman, senior producer for Things Considered, the 
evening counterpart Morning Edition. need hear 
farmer out his tractor and the sound twister coming 
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across the prairie, dog barking somewhere 
ing them from the other side the 

Just how much news from the other side gets the 
air these days matter considerable debate NPR, 
which, its twentieth-anniversary year, has just come 
through period turmoil and soul-searching concerning 
what the network should for listeners and how should 
sound. Ironically, there would little argue about the 
enterprise had not over the years made itself such grand 
success. Launched single program 197] ex- 
perimental alternative commercial broadcasting, NPR 
the early days covered the news over fuzzy phone lines and 
sent out quirky mix programs using part-timers and 
near-amateurs funded with very money. Today, NPR 
broadcasts seven days week, morning and night, calls 
highly proficient correspondents stationed around the nation 
and the globe, spends $14 million year the news, and 
has the technical capacity leap virtually any story 
chooses. With national hook-up 377 stations, its week- 
day listenership has grown nearly 3.6 million people, 
more than the number those who read The New York 
Times watch Meet the Press. But listeners have grown 
number they have also, according surveys conducted 
the network, altered their expectations what they will 
getting. Rather than using augment the commercial 
media, many listeners now tune the network their 
main source for news. they don’t hear the story over 
NPR, they don’t hear all. may have begun 
experiment, but we’re way beyond that now; we’re 
the big leagues, the very big says Douglas Bennet, 
former official the Carter administration who took over 
president the network 1983. are now relying 
for the news, and this creates whole new account- 

Some staffers, however, worry that trying perform 
the same service the rest the news media, NPR will 
lose the very quality listeners turned for the first 
place namely, that was different. The danger offering 
listeners fare that more less echoes the commercial sta- 
tions last winter, for instance, NPR started feeding its 
affiliates five-minute hourly news round-up whose content 
sounds uncomfortably similar the headline service your 
average rock’n’roll station that many them will 
choose tune out. 

feel we’re getting too bogged down 
daily coverage; stay too close the news and are less 
adventurous these days,’’ says NPR science editor Anne 
Gudenkauf, who has been staff for thirteen years and 
last year won duPont award for series stories the 
effect AIDS the black community. lopped 
off the lows, but we’ve also lopped off the highs; that’s 
what everyone hates about 

remembering the old days, it’s easy confuse the 
excitement the times with the quality the programs. 
During its very first broadcast, the atmosphere Washing- 
ton was thick with tear gas launched break huge 
War rally, when reporter Jeff Kamen sallied 
forth blue jeans and shoulder-length hair challenge the 
manner which motorcycle policemen were clearing way 
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TIME FOR NOSTALGIA: Linda Wertheimer, 
host All Things Considered, pleased with the 

hard-won renown and clout. don’t want 
sidebar the world she says. 


through demonstrators. me,’’ Kamen asked one 
police sergeant during his seventeen-minute-long piece. 
that technique? Where the men actually try drive the 
motorcycles right into the demonstrators?’’ Replied the ser- 
geant: ‘‘We’re trying down the road and the people 
get front you. What are you gonna do? You don’t stop 

People were given the time tell their stories their 
entirety, and their own way, which often drew complaints 
from local stations whose listeners would get bent slightly 
out shape the occasional emanating 
from NPR interviews. whole 1960s generation pro- 
ducers their twenties and thirties carried over into radio 
documentaries the vivid sound techniques they had learned 
from the Beatles and experimental filmmakers. Radio mav- 
ens such Joe Frank, Josh Darsa, and Robert Montiegel 
none them NPR any longer created what they 
called the Air,’’ which caught the sounds, the 
voices, and the music rodeo cowboys Wyoming, 
revelers the New Orleans Mardi Gras, laconic winter 
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KEEPING EYE CONGRESS: The daughter 
the late Representative Hale Boggs and his wife, 
Lindy, who succeeded him, Cokie Roberts 

respected observer the Washington scene. 


residents Cape Cod. One half-hour piece produced 
Darsa and called Placid,’’ presented case study 
greed, illustrated with the good citizens Lake Placid, 
New York, who were frantically trying make killing 
off the 1980 Winter Olympics. it’s about who can 
make the money the confided one landlord, who 
the start the harsh winter season had just evicted 
group aged pensioners from one his buildings 
could rent network. wrestled with con- 
science, but then decided there was nothing could 
about it, said, ‘The hell with 

people who made these things, they were our 
recalls producer Silverman, who came NPR 
1978 from newspaper New Hampshire. its 
worst, the stuff was overly long and pretentious, but its 
best was awe-inspiring. Today, there just isn’t the build- 
ing-wide reverence paid that kind 

Fans also like remember the playful reporting Ira 
Flatow, now gone from NPR, who once took his microphone 
and pack Wint-o-Green Life Savers into dark closet 
see they really sparkled the dark when you bit into 
them (they do). And there was Susan Stamberg, now NPR’s 
special correspondent based Washington, whose absence 
from her long-time slot host for All Things Considered 

has left big hole. was the one who really fulfilled 
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the mission the show, which was smart and sassy,”’ 
says Silverman. would always ask the good dumb 
questions that got the best answers.’’ During interview 
with Jorge Mester, conductor the Louisville Symphony, 
she nonplussed the musician asking, your arms 
ever get After brief pause, replied, when 
it’s not going well.’’ She could also, the relief harried 
producers, counted come with decent fillers 
use NPR’s sometimes abundant supply blank air time 
notable one being discourse the origin the word 
that went for four minutes. 

Too often, though, says Neal Conan, the network’s 
acting managing editor who has been NPR since 1977, 
was considered marvelous sense spontaneity’ 
was really programming put the air out pure desper- 
ation. People talk about the ‘golden days,’ but they forget 
that the old days had few very good things but put 
awful lot crap the air because had nothing 
stories about taco-eating contests, quilting bees, the big- 
gest salad the world. The lack resources was especially 
evident when came covering breaking news; NPR usu- 
ally had content itself with talking the principals over 
long-distance telephone lines getting the story second 
hand interviewing reporters from The New York Times 
The Washington Post. did lot interesting fea- 
tures those days, but really didn’t have the capacity 
cover the says Bill Buzenberg, who took over 
vice-president for news and information last May after 
serving for eight years the network’s Washington reporter 
and three years its London bureau chief. had 
offbeat then because there was other way 

Nowadays, many staff members are worried that the 
network has succeeded only too well, with the result that 
the place has become less obstreperous and more conven- 
tional, gone little gray about the temples. One reason may 
that, since many the top correspondents and producers 
have long been ensconced their positions, younger staffers 
find lot harder move than did their counterparts 
the when was comparatively easy get the 
air. Also, NPR has taken some the trappings the 
establishment, most particularly the Washington establish- 
ment, into which several NPR correspondents, like their 
counterparts the national press corps, are fairly well 
plugged. 

One group people with considerable power the 
network consists the three members what’s known 
around the office the Cokie Roberts, 
the congressional correspondent who the daughter the 
late U.S. Representative from Louisiana, Hale Boggs, and 
his wife, Lindy, who succeeded him; Nina Totenberg, the 
wife Floyd Haskell, the former senator from Colorado; 
and Linda Wertheimer, host Things Considered, 
who married Fred Wertheimer, president Common 
Cause. they would the first point out, however, 
their clout around Washington these days comes not much 
from family connections from the recently won promi- 
nence NPR itself, especially among top editors, academ- 
ics, business people, and, course, government officials. 
network has become major news source for lot 
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influential people this says Roberts, who 
came the station 1977 from part-time job CBS 
correspondent Greece. walk into the U.S. Capitol 
every single day Congress session and the 535 
congressmen and senators, 250 just heard fifteen minutes 
before the radio. Now that’s very nice, and for reporter 
means that access Given their newly won po- 
sitions power, NPR’s top correspondents could hardly 
expected look back with much fondness the era when 
few people knew who they were. not nostalgic for 
those days Wertheimer says. don’t want 
sidebar the world anymore intellectual magazine 
that twelve people 


ndeed, its depth coverage NPR far ahead 
its commercial counterparts that regards print its 
only serious competition. And, judging from the way 
most daily newspapers have cut down the space they give 
national and foreign news, the network seems win- 
ning this one hands down well, especially the American 
heartland, where finds its largest audiences. 
are really trouble these says NPR foreign editor 
John Dinges, former correspondent Latin America for 
The Washington Post. out there who have nothing 
read but the Fort Dodge Messenger are desperate for 
quality coverage and deeper levels the news than what 
they can get out their increasingly mediocre news- 
The knock NPR, however, not that fails 
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‘In the old days had few very good things but 
crap the air because had nothing else’ 


cover news thoroughly but that has become overly in- 
volved documenting the daily minutiae the capital 
power scene, often the expense exploring things going 
the rest the country, where NPR correspondents 
are spread fairly thin. don’t see what service 
providing covering every peristaltic wave the move- 
ment the bowels says John McChesney, 
former NPR foreign editor who now does free-lance pieces 
for the network from Tomales, California, where runs 
inn. the same time, says, almost totally 
ignored the whole savings and loan scandal, and here was 
story going all over the country that one was doing 
and could have jumped and made our 
Another problem derives from NPR’s newly acquired 
access the halls power, which not only insures that its 
reporters get told more less the same news everyone 
else, but creates the risk that they, along with the rest 
the national press corps, become prisoners their sources 
sometimes the extent that they hesitate cover them 
aggressively. According one editor, for instance, after 
the Iran-contra hearings ended, NPR Washington reporters 
argue that the constitutional process had worked 
itself out and that shouldn’t spend valuable resources 
keeping going after the story. There was distinct sense 
that did that perceived journalists who 
were out get the government, and that wasn’t good.”’ 
further consequence access journalism, course, 
that reporters can get seriously diddled their sources. 
Last April, Daniel Schorr, NPR’s senior news analyst, paid 
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SKIPPER TIGHTER SHIP: NPR’s president, 


Douglas Bennet, bailed the network out the red, 
but his bureaucratic ways irked lot people. 


price for his access when, one day after the Soviet gov- 
ernment threatened cut off oil Lithuania retaliation 
for its declaration independence, was announced over 
Morning Edition that Schorr had that the cut-off 
was not going happen, that the government threat had 
been Interviewed Bob Edwards about how 
had gotten his scoop, Schorr told him that the night before 
had attended reception and had gone over Vladimir 
Matyash, the Washington bureau chief Tass, ‘‘as was 
talking with some William Webster, the di- 
rector the CIA. Schorr lent his ear the conversation, 
whereupon heard Matyash tell Webster not worry, the 
oil would not really cut off. That was the scoop. When 
heard the story over NPR the next morning, Matyash 
vehemently denied other Washington journalists and 
said that Schorr had got the conversation all wrong 
had not said the oil threat had been mistake. his sub- 
sequent interview with Schorr, Edwards wondered leadingly 
whether Matyash was just avoid embar- 
Yes, Schorr concurred, was backpeddling 
avoid its news summary that very 
night, however, Things Considered off with story 
saying guess what? that the Soviets had just cut off 
the oil Lithuania. 
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Indeed, one the few reporters who breaks stories 
over NPR with any frequency its court reporter, Nina 
Totenberg, veteran newspaper reporter who was 
respondent for The National Observer and New Times and 
who gets her scoops more hard digging than rubbing 
shoulders with Washington was Totenberg who 
found out, and announced over the air, that Douglas Gins- 
burg, then the Reagan administration nominee the Su- 
preme Court, had smoked marijuana while teaching the 
Harvard Law School, offense classified misdemeanor 
Massachusetts state law. was this forty-one-year- 
old man, who when was nominated one knew much 
about him his judicial philosophy his teaching his 
him.’’ When the administration pooh-poohed the 
charge youthful peccadillo and argued that the story 
had sprung from anti-Republican bias, Totenberg turned 
lawyer North Carolina whose nomination for the much 
lowlier job assistant United States attorney had been 
advanced, then withdrawn, the Reagan administration 
itself. The grounds? The lawyer had admitted that several 
years earlier, during his late twenties, had smoked 
marijuana cigarette. Stone proved that you can the 
best reporting Washington with zero access,’’ says ex- 
foreign editor McChesney. had never depended 
insider knowledge things; made our name simply 
lot straight reporting and 

McChesney’s strong views the subject, and other 
matters, partly explain why running inn Tomales, 
California, these days instead the foreign desk NPR, 
state affairs that came about largely because his long 
battle with Buzenberg’s predecessor vice-president for 
news, Adam Clayton Powell The son the Harlem 
congressman, Powell was hired 1987 NPR president 
Bennet partly add little variety the racial make-up 
the network, which the time had few hosts, corre- 
spondents, newscasters, other highly placed editors 
producers who were either black Hispanic. 


ractically from the day arrived, sparks began 

flying between Powell and his staff. For one thing, 
his orientation had always been toward commercial 

radio, where the news operations specialized the 

brand lite journalism for which NPR had always 

been welcome antidote. Previous jobs included one 
head election coverage for CBS radio and news director 
WINS New York, whose slogan is: twenty- 
two minutes; give you the Arguments would 
occur over what stories cover and how play them. 
Confrontation piled top confrontation, McChesney’s 
biggest flap occurring when Powell overruled his decision 
staff the Reagan-Gorbachev Moscow summit 1988 with 
only two reporters and editor. Instead, sent over ten 
news people what for NPR was staggering cost 
$70,000 cover event that turned out largely 
ceremonial. our budget, spending that amount 
something that was little more than big photo opportunity 
was far out line with what NPR had been doing 
says McChesney, who was fired shortly 
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don’t see what service you’re providing 


covering every movement the 


thereafter. brought sensibility everything 
covered that had nothing with what NPR was 

Then, there were complaints about people Powell hired 
supervisors, some whom worked out satisfactorily, 
others decidedly less so. The most talked-about example 
the latter was Hispanic woman named Isabel Bahamonde, 
assignment editor for Spanish-language service 
Miami, whom put charge the critical national desk. 
There she had supervise sophisticated staff and direct 
wide field coverage, task which many her sub- 
ordinates felt was clearly beyond her, impression that 
was not altered when she was observed watching soap operas 
her office instead following the day’s news events. 
her three-month probation period was about expire, NPR 
producers and editors got together and sent Powell memo 
stating that there was the morale and the pro- 
ductivity the national lengthy reply, Powell 
blamed the situation not Bahamonde but 
institutional racism’’ NPR and said the staff had tried 
exclude rather than her. Nonetheless, year later 
she went back Miami. 

The main problem, however, seems have been not 
just Powell but the man who hired him, NPR’s president 
Bennet, high-level political operative for Democratic pol- 
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iticians since the days Chester Bowles whose previous 
major posting had been head the Agency Interna- 
tional Development under President Carter. From the outset, 
Bennet, who had news background, behaved like 
Washington bureaucrat—it was headhunter firm that came 
with Powell—and dealt with the news staff somewhat 
were not-too-friendly foreign power. For their part, 
staffers tended compare him unfavorably his prede- 
cessor, Frank Mankiewicz, who also had background 
politics, but who honored journalists and who served 
president NPR into the early 1980s. was Mankiewicz 
who greatly expanded the news coverage putting Morn- 
ing Edition the air; was his enthusiastic stumping for 
public radio Washington and around the country that 
helped remove NPR from the realm being odd-ball 
side show and make major player the news business. 
the process, also ran the network seriously into the 
red, the extent that when left 1983 there was 
million budget deficit that forced NPR hat hand 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting and get bailed out. 
his credit, Bennet considerably tightened the oper- 
ation NPR could survive; also changed the way the 
network was bankrolled the system that operates today, 
whereby the 377 public radio stations around the country 
are funded part the CPB, and turn purchase pro- 
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Last winter, complaints about management erupted into 


gramming from NPR. This arrangement not only encourages 
NPR respond the needs local statiors, opposed 
foisting programs them from high; also protects 
the network from interference from members Congress, 
since only percent NPR’s budget comes directly 
from the government. 

While Bennet put NPR more less even footing 
financially, his relations with the news staff were, from the 
beginning, decidedly rocky and times downright hostile. 
Part the problem stemmed from his penchant for running 
the place the manner bureaucratic agency, something 
that usually doesn’t mesh too well with the raucous traditions 
newsroom. one instance, Bennet employed firm 
which sent around elaborate questionnaire all staff 
members designed determine whether women and mem- 
bers minority groups were receiving equal treatment 
employees NPR and which one section asked whether 
anyone was abusive language the work 
The answer most people put down was: 
also rarely appeared the newsroom, unlike 
Mankiewicz, who would often drop scan wire copy 
and joke with staffers. And there was some suspicion that 
Bennet didn’t really listen the programs. Two years ago 
scheduled staff party the early evening the same 
time when many people were busy putting Things Con- 
sidered the air. 

Last winter Bennet also ran afoul NPR board mem- 
ber Richard Salant, former president CBS News, over 
matter journalistic ethics. Salant was uncomfortable 
with the fact that nearly one third NPR’s $14 million news 
budget comes from some thirty grants awarded com- 
panies and foundations which routinely restrict the use 
the money for programming certain areas. What this 
means, Salant explained recent interview, that NPR, 
ever hungry for buck, would tend cover the areas sup- 
ported grant funds rather than those judged important 
pure journalistic standards. ‘‘It’s bad said, 
cause news judgments should made autonomously, 
strictly the basis news values, and not whether you 
get money cover some things but not 
illustration, cited million grant during the 1988 pres- 
idential campaign from the John and Catherine 
MacArthur Foundation for coverage national security 
issues. meant they were going stories na- 
tional defense campaign issue regardless whether 
was issue not. And maybe should have been, but, 
turned out, Last winter Salant succeeded 
getting the program committee the board directors 
support his motion that grantors required give money 
less restrictive basis. 

defending the practice, Bennet points out that the 
names grantors are announced the air and that the way 
usually works that NPR editors determine the area they 
want cover, then the network seeks out interested 


shouting match. Since then, the place has lightened 


foundation, rather than the other way around. grants,”’ 
says Bennet, ‘‘allow cover lot areas just 
wouldn’t able foil Salant’s move, 
got the board whole table the issue its February 
meeting. protest, Salant promptly resigned from the 
board, commenting later, can’t say ‘I’m going 
unethical just because costs too much ethical.’ 

Just before the Salant flap became public, the general 
dispiritedness the NPR news staff burst into the open 
during no-holds-barred meeting with Bennet last Decem- 
ber 14, when the unhappiness over budget hold-downs, sal- 
ary levels the highest-paid NPR correspondent gets only 
$60,000, one-tenth what some their network colleagues 
are paid and general complaints about the management 
erupted into shouting match that threatened turn de- 
partment against department and seriously affect the ability 
people work together produce the news. one 
heated exchange the whole meeting was taped Nina 
Totenberg allowed how she could probably raise money 
better than NPR’s laggard development office, which 
Bennet responded saying that found the remarks 
which Totenberg shouted back: 
All can say goddamned good! They are offen- 
sive, and hope you’re offended.’’ The next day she sent 
memo around the staff apologizing for her outburst. 


meeting ultimately had the effect clearing the 

air somewhat, that Powell resigned month later 

was subsequently chosen fellow the 

Gannett Center for Media Studies Columbia Uni- 

versity and since then the place has lightened 
considerably. Bennet has even begun showing occa- 
sionally story conferences and seems intent creating 
more cordial atmosphere. Bill Buzenberg, Bennet’s choice 
Powell’s successor whom picked without resorting 
headhunter has been NPR for twelve years and 
very popular among the staff. Shortly after his appoint- 
ment last May, called everyone together say would 
open suggestions about where NPR should headed 
and how improve its coverage. you 
told them, news organization that consistently puts 
exceptional pieces the air, pieces that really can’t 
heard anywhere else with freshness and color and 
innovation that startles where format rules are some- 
times broken, risks are often taken... 

Whatever the differences people still have about what 
kind news NPR should putting the air, seems 
reasonable predict that argued over the future 
with little less bitterness than existed the past. 
direction we’re heading going fought out the 
open under Buzenberg, and think will good for us,”’ 
says science editor Ann Gudenkauf. don’t know how 
long will last, but these days come into work with 
almost light-hearted 
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ince the mid-nineteenth century, 

big-city newspapers and their big 

retail advertisers have existed 

comfortable symbiotic relation- 

ship two industries that grew 
together and have needed each other 
ever since. 

Now, however, this partnership 
being placed under great strain. Big re- 
tail department stores find themselves 
facing uncertain future 
dations, buy-outs, and bankruptcies re- 
shape the business. This hasn’t been 
good news for big daily newspapers 
which with stagnant circulations and 
host new com- 
petitors aren’t such good shape 
themselves. add their problems, 
with many debt-ridden retailers forced 
cut promotional expenses, many dail- 
ies are experiencing slump adver- 
tising. Meanwhile, editors and reporters 
are faced with the question how 
cover the troubles industry that has 
supported them for long. 

The most dramatic example how 
these two troubled industries are rede- 


Doug Underwood, former reporter for The 
Seattle Times, teaches journalism the Uni 
versity Washington Seattle. 
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fining their relationship being played 
out Seattle, where Nordstrom Inc., 
one the nation’s fastest-growing 
clothing retailers, has pulled most its 
advertising from The Seattle Times and 
The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, the 
Times’s A.M. partner joint operating 
agreement. 

late March, when the Times was 
notified the cutbacks, the formal 
position Nordstrom officials was that 
advertising the Times and the P-/ had 
grown too expensive and the company 
wanted spread more its advertising 
into radio, television, direct mail, and 
smaller newspapers. 

But staff members both dailies paid 
more attention the comments James 
Nordstrom, co-chairman the big 
retailer, who, the March Times 
story announcing the cut-back, com- 
plained bitterly about the way the two 
papers were covering dispute between 
Nordstrom and the union that represents 
many Nordstrom’s workers Wash- 
ington state. Nordstrom described the 
Times’s and the handling the 

The union dispute has been major 
embarrassment for company that, until 
recently, had received little but plaudits 
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Old partners fall tough times 


and puffery from the press. But last Feb- 
ruary the state Washington’s depart- 
ment labor and industries upheld 
complaint the United Food Com- 
mercial Workers Union that Nordstrom 
was violating state wage-and-hours laws 
failing pay some employees for 
work performed during their off-hours. 
That story plus series other dis- 
putes generated the union high- 
profile publicity campaign waged 
against the company became the sub- 
ject prominent and continuous cov- 
erage both the Times and the 
throughout much the spring. 

Editors the Times and the say 
the problem simply that Nordstrom 
doesn’t understand the role news- 
papers covering the news. cov- 
erage has been eminently says 
P-I executive editor J.D. Alexander. 


major corporate player 


the Seattle community and, such, 
shouldn’t any surprise that 
they want covered and ways they 

fact, executives both papers seem 
proud their readiness absorb the 
loss Nordstrom advertising, which 
has been estimated between million 
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and $1.5 million per year. 
the newsroom told they were very 
pleased didn’t flinch when Nord- 
strom pulled the advertising,’’ says 
Times publisher Frank Blethen. Execu- 
tive editor Michael Fancher puts 
more bluntly: isn’t newspaper 
that lets advertisers shove 

Such brave talk does not address an- 
other matter concern that poses more 
serious threat the Seattle dailies and, 
extension, major dailies through- 
out the country. Nordstrom’s official 
reason for cutting back its advertising 
was that the and the P-/ are simply 
longer good advertising buy 
claim that advertising director Linda 
Toschi backs pointing out that dur- 
ing the last five years the papers’ rates 
rose more than ten times faster than their 
rate circulation growth. was this, 
Toschi says, that led Nordstrom re- 
evaluate its advertising strategy and 
put more its dollars into radio, 
television, direct mail, and community 
newspapers. (Blethen responds that 
Nordstrom, which increased its adver- 
tising recent years, repeatedly told the 
newspaper that the company was pleased 
with the results. never has been 
one word anything but complete sat- 
until the dispute over the cov- 
erage broke out, Blethen says.) 

Seattle isn’t the only market which 
Nordstrom following its new media 
strategy. The company which has 
been opening stores both coasts 
recent years longer committed 
advertising major dailies simply be- 
cause has done the past. don’t 
think it’s big secret that fewer and 
fewer people are getting their news from 
newspapers,’’ Toschi says. 
something that, light cost increases, 

have keep taking look 

The dispute Seattle being enacted 
against the backdrop major shake- 
out the department-store industry. 
number big department stores have 
simply disappeared from the scene, leav- 
ing newspapers chasing fewer depart- 
ment-store advertisers. The squeeze 
the bottom line debt-ridden owners, 


combined with economic troubles 
some parts the country, has left many 
the remaining department stores with 
less money spend promotion and 
advertising. Increasingly, big retail 
buyers particularly those owned 
out-of-town conglomerates are show- 
ing less loyalty local dailies they 
spend more radio, television, direct 
mail, and weeklies. And, ominous 
development for both department stores 
and newspapers, recent years have seen 
the growth high-volume discount 
chains and upscale specialty product 
stores that tend spend less news- 
paper advertising than department stores 
have traditionally done. 


$16.9 billion worth business 

with daily newspapers 1989, 

the annual growth rate retail 

advertising has been slipping 
percent 1983 4.4 percent 1989. 
And, many areas, big-city dailies can 
longer take for granted that they 
will the advertiser choice for many 
retailers. 

Leo Bogart, the recently retired ex- 
ecutive vice-president the Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau, believes that the 
slump retail advertising temporary. 
Newspapers are still the most efficient 
vehicle for retailers attract customers, 
says, adding, not kid our- 
selves. It’s close relationship that’s ex- 
isted and will reassert 

But Paul Kessinger, consulting direc- 
tor the Jordan Group, Inc. New 
York City-based management consult- 
ing firm, isn’t sure. Newspapers, 
says, not perform number tasks 
well retailers would like, such 
printing top-quality color and tightly tar- 
geting desired consumers, and they 
aren’t the best vehicle for image adver- 
tising. respond this new envi- 
ronment, newspapers will really have 
Kessinger says. 

Complicating this picture the fact 
that the 1980s many newspapers 
beefed their business staffs ef- 


hile retail advertisers still did 


fort provide more sophisticated cov- 
erage. one would accuse editors 
turning their retail advertisers tradi- 
tionally treated sacred cows even 
the best newspapers into targets 
tough scrutiny. But some big retailers 
are finding that they are longer re- 
ceiving the kid-glove treatment they had 
grown accustomed to. 

This happening, for the most part, 
because the tribulations big retailers 
have become big news, which news- 
papers can hardly ignore. The financial 
retail magnate Robert Cam- 
peau, for example, forced business re- 
porters all over the country probe the 
implications consolidation, financial 
overextension, and Chapter bank- 
ruptcy filing for the local department 
stores Campeau had acquired. 

One newspaper that took hard look 
Campeau’s problems and was 
made pay for doing the Boston 
Herald. Last December, the Campeau- 
owned Jordan Marsh Company pulled its 
advertising out the Herald for about 
week, according Jack Breed, the 
Herald’s vice-president advertising. 
The brief boycott occurred after the Her- 
ald printed story, headed CAMPEAU 
UNDER PRESSURE SELL JORDAN’S, 
OTHER ASSETS, speculating that, the 
financially hard-pressed Campeau 
needed sell assets, Jordan Marsh 
would good candidate. 

(Robert Gottlieb, senior vice-presi- 
dent marketing for Jordan Marsh, says 
was the headline particular that up- 
set the company. called fac- 
tual, adding, only tool 
dollars. was message that needed 

Campeau’s difficulties have had wide 
repercussions the Boston area. the 
owner Jordan Marsh, Blooming- 
dale’s, and Filene’s (which Campeau 
has since sold), and with major stake 
redevelopment project the city’s 
retail core, Campeau has controlled 
much the retail scene Boston 
well much the advertising the 
city’s newspapers. Breed says that even 
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number big department stores 
have disappeared, leaving newspapers chasing 
fewer department-store advertisers 


after Jordan Marsh returned the news- 
paper, the Herald has felt drop-off 
Jordan Marsh advertising, which 
down percent from last year. 

William Castle, the Herald’s business 
editor, says that, despite Jordan Marsh’s 
importance the newspaper, hasn’t 
felt any pressure from management 
tone down his coverage. says 
mon led Jordan Marsh restore 
its advertising, adding, Herald 
stood tall this 

Little Rock, the rift between the 
biggest newspaper and its major 
department store chain has been more 
protracted. The 165-store Dillard de- 
partment-store chain has withheld its ad- 
vertising from the Gannett-owned 
Arkansas Gazette for more than year. 
Gazette staff members have been quoted 
saying that Dillard, which based 
Little Rock, pulled the ads because 
factual error story. 

But Walter Hussman, Jr., publisher 
the rival Arkansas Democrat, tells 
different story. part its newspaper 
war with the Democrat, Hussman says, 
the Gazette was selling ads cut-rate 
prices, and told advertisers that 
would match the discounts they would 
provide him copies their Gazette con- 
tracts. Hussman says the response gave 
him ample evidence that the Gazette was 
charging small retailers less than Dillard 
was paying; then provided copies 
the contracts Dillard executives. 
think that’s why Dillard didn’t 
advertising the Gazette, Hussman 
says. 

Withdrawing its advertising from the 
Gazette, Hussman claims, has not led 
any drop-off sales Dillard’s Little 
Rock stores. difficult justify 
going back and spending million 
when their business didn’t appear 
says. what they [Dil- 
lard executives] have told (Neither 
Craig Moon, publisher the Gazette, 
nor Dillard officials returned repeated 
calls.) 

Given the reluctance newspapers 
cover their own financial matters, 
surprise that the frictions and tensions 
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marring the longstanding relationship 
between newspapers and their retail ad- 
vertisers haven’t been 
page story. The Dillard-Gazette stand- 
off has received little ink the two Little 
Rock dailies. And Boston the Herald 
did not cover Jordan Marsh’s brief 
boycott. was flash the pan, 
didn’t see very busi- 
ness editor Castle explains. 

The exception this has been Se- 
attle, where both the Times and the 
have given prominent play the dispute 
with Nordstrom. Follow-up stories the 
Times have included piece about 
Nordstrom’s decision hire p.r. firm 
help repair its image, and another 
about the firing business editor 
the Bellevue, Washington, Journal 
American, suburban daily which 
Nordstrom has been increasing its ad- 
vertising. The fired editor, Andy Ryan, 
claimed that had tried give story 
about the dispute 
more prominent play than his superiors 
wanted. (Journal-American editor John 
Perry says that this not the case and 
that the dismissal was the result 
accumulation disagreements. 


till, thoroughly the Times and 
the Post-Intelligencer have cov- 
ered Nordstrom’s troubles, the two 
newspapers have seldom ventured 
beyond reporting legal actions, the 
findings government agencies, and fi- 
nancial developments. And the local 
coverage can’t compare with hard-hit- 
ting piece enterprise reporting that ap- 
peared the front page The 
treet Journal this past winter. The Feb- 
ruary piece, Susan Faludi, de- 
tailed the complaints against the 
company its employees and, for the 
first time virtually anywhere the press, 
painted picture Nordstrom some- 
thing other than the wonderful retailer 
with the marvelous commitment its 
customers. 

Union officials claim that the Times 
and the P-/ were very slow investigate 
union allegations against Nordstrom and 
that both papers ignored union offers 


arrange interviews with hundreds em- 
ployees who would document com- 
plaints. Since the loss the Nordstrom 
advertising, the two dailies are even 
more reluctant report the union’s 
campaign against the company, says Joe 
Peterson, president the United Food 
and Commercial Workers Union, Local 
1001. doesn’t have much 
reason complain,’’ Peterson says. 
gotten nothing but positive 
press for years. Now, when they get 
some negative coverage, they’re really 
hurt and 

fact, the uniformly positive 
press received Nordstrom over the 
years not only Seattle, but al- 
most every city which opened new 
stores that probably explains the com- 
pany’s ire the tarnishing its public 
image. remarkably candid column 
about his own newspaper, Times col- 
umnist Rick Anderson explained that 
had perused several hundred examples 
Nordstrom coverage the Times 
recent years. They amounted 
seemingly endless string stories about 
Nordstrom’s successes, rising stocks and 
profits, and the release another line 
fashions fragrances,’’ wrote. 

This heavily favorable ratio good 
news both the Times and the P-/, An- 
derson went speculate, was ap- 
parently what the company had come 
believe deserved from the local dailies. 
think you see what I’m getting 
Anderson wrote. Jim Nordstrom 
said, there’s been favoritism. Except, 
the record shows, it’s been heavily 
favor of, not against, Seattle’s hallowed 
retail 

that newspapers Seattle else- 
where have abandoned their tradition 
treating their large retail advertisers 
with special care. And yet, long 
retailers continue think this flatter- 
ing coverage newspapers 
should hardly surprised the retailers 
react with alarm whenever reporters start 
dizging into industry turmoil. 
would encouraging more news- 
papers took the risk. 
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CRACKED 
BARRY 


The Washington Monthly 


“ahead the curve.” 
Mary McGrory 
The Washington Post 


Edited 

Peters, 
author 

Tilting Windmills. 


Where such writers 
Taylor Branch, 
Gregg Easterbrook, 
James Fallows, 
Michael Kinsley, and 
Nicholas Lemann 
got their start. 


Thomas J. Peters on 


While the national media kept silent 
about the disgraceful performance 
Washington, D.C. mayor Marion 
Barry—and while The Washington 

Post was still endorsing Barry for 

were uncovering the 
Barry administration’s incompetence 
and corruption—ahead not only 
the Post, but The New Republic, 
and local Washington magazines 
well. 


And that’s not the first time anticipated the news that 
would later make headlines 


Years before the Challenger disaster, warned that the 
space shuttle was unsafe, saying, “Here’s the plan. Suppose 
one the solid-fueled boosters fails. The plan is, you die.” 


Months before the stock market crash 1987, warned 
that the programmed trading and low-margin stock options 
could turn bad day into Black Monday. 


Months before the Iran-Contra scandal broke 
newspapers, warned readers, “This National Security 
Council staff the worst history.” 


Three years before the downfall House Speaker Jim 
Wright, The Washington Monthly warned its readers: “If Tip 
O’Neill seems like the sort guy who would write out 
taxpayer endorsed check everyone who tried sell him 
swampland Florida, Jim Wright seems more like the guy 
selling the land.” 
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ews national obsession 

Japan. Nearly million cop- 

ies 124 newspapers are 

printed daily 1.74 copies for 
every man, woman, and child, which 
seven times many copies per capita 
the United States. The largest news- 
paper the noncommunist world 
Japan, the second largest. Tokyo 
has four daily English-language news- 
papers, three more than most cities 
the United States. And then there are the 
magazines. Last year the nation’s 2,750 
weeklies and monthlies boasted com- 
bined circulation more than billion. 
few are serious news magazines; sev- 
eral print strange (to Westerner) com- 
bination gossip and investigative 
reporting; others are like People maga- 
zine with scurrilous streak. Most are 
targeted publications. Hanako, for ex- 
ample, goes after the twenty-seven-year- 
old-single-woman-living-in-the-Tokyo- 
metropolitan-area market. Circulation 
its first year: 350,000. 


Spencer Sherman has lived Asia for three 
years. currently writing book about 
South Korea, where spent two years be- 
fore moving Japan early last year. 
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STYLE 


Why hordes reporters keep 
getting scooped SHERMAN 


The five national dailies Yomiuri 
Shimbun, Asahi Shimbun, Mainichi 
Shimbun, Sankei Shimbun, and Nihon 
Keizei Shimbun are, for their part, 
major media monopolies. Together, they 
control percent all newspaper cir- 
culation and employ percent all 
newspaper personnel. Yomiuri the 
biggest the five publishes about 
million copies day, puts out three re- 
gional editions, and employs some 
5,000 editorial staff members. Reporters 
are liberally deployed. Yomiuri Wash- 
ington correspondent was shocked 
when, recent trip back Japan with 
Vice-President Dan Quayle, saw that 
the U.S. press contingent consisted 
lone correspondent for the Los Angeles 
Times. When high-level Japanese offi- 
cials travel abroad, Yomiuri sends not 
only the reporter regularly assigned 
the official, but also reporters from the 
political, social, and economic desks. 
When parliament session, each 
newspaper fields ten twenty reporters 
addition the four five beat re- 
porters. Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu 
and his staff are trailed forty-three 
reporters from the Big Five alone. 
contingent reporters still assigned, 


least part time, cover former Prime 
Minister Kakuei Tanaka this despite 
the fact that since 1985, when Tanaka 
suffered debilitating stroke, has re- 
portedly been unable talk. 

The sheer numbers make all the 
more embarrassing that the Big Five 
were scooped last year several the 
biggest political stories the post-war 
era scooped, moreover, weekly 
magazines whose mishmash enter- 
tainment, gossip, cheesecake, and in- 
vestigative journalism puts them out 
the mainstream. What makes their 
muckraking efforts all the more impres- 
sive that these publications are sys- 
tematically excluded the newspapers 
from access parliament, the ministries 
government, and every other source 
official news. The magazine scoops 
have refocused attention the structure 
the mainstream Japanese media, 
which have been accused for years 
cozying the government and bury- 
ing political scandals. 

nothing says Takeshi 
Maezawa, senior staff editor Yom- 
iuri Shimbun’s twenty-one member om- 
budsman committee, whose main task 
dealing with readers’ complaints and 


\\\ 
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America reporter thinks first about the story. Japan the 


making sure that reporters comply with 
the newspaper’s style manual. 
system that has been place since 
World War Why have the news- 
papers been scooped often? Maezawa 
has simple answer: kisha clubs. 


The geisha and the kisha 


June 1989, Manae Kubota, fe- 
male member the Socialist party, 
stood parliament waving news- 
paper across the room then Prime Min- 
ister Sousuke Uno. Was true, she 
demanded know, that the prime min- 
ister paid for sexual services from 
geisha? The next day the scandal was 
front-page news across the country; Uno 
was forced resign few weeks later. 
The newspaper that Kubota had waved 
the prime minister was not one Ja- 
pan’s Big Five. was The Washington 
Post. 

The Post hadn’t actually broken the 
news. was first reported magazine 
called Sunday Mainichi, which splashed 


Hashimoto/Sygma 


national interest comes first 


its scoop around Tokyo with prominent 
advertising subways and trains. Even 
so, none the nation’s major news- 
papers touched the story. Suspecting that 
they wouldn’t, Mainichi editor Shuntaro 
Torigoe faxed his story several foreign 
news bureaus. 

The geisha scandal wasn’t the first 
time outside jolt was needed kick- 
start the major dailies into covering 
story their own backyard. 1974, 
Bungei Shunju, monthly magazine, 
linked Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka 
shady land deals that eventually led 
his resignation. But the story didn’t 
make into the major Japanese media 
until Tanaka was asked about for- 
eign reporters news conference 
the Foreign Correspondents Club Ja- 
pan. Their stories were first reprinted 
local newspapers and then followed 
the torrent Japanese newspaper stories 
that swept Tanaka from power. 

More recently, another magazine, 
Shukan Bunshu, reported that the op- 
position Socialist party accepted dona- 


tions from the Pachinko Industry 
Association, pinball-parlor lobbying 
group, possibly return for fighting reg- 
ulations that would have made the pin- 
ball trade more accountable the tax 
authorities. The story appeared the 
major dailies only after the ruling Liberal 
Democrats brought parliament. 
then became major issue. 

ewspaper reporters, kisha, 
all belong clubs, known 
kisha kurabu. outgrowth 
Japanese military censorship 
during World War II, the clubs are now 
independent the government and are 
very powerful their own right. Cur- 
rently, there are about 400 kisha clubs 
Japan, with membership about 
12,000. Only club members have daily 
access officials, from the prime min- 
ister down members the local city 
council. Nonmembers are not allowed 
attend the news conferences the fre- 
quent off-the-record briefings held 
high officials. specific reporter ac- 


passive press: 
Although scores 
reporters regularly 
trail around after 
Prime Minister 
Kaifu (left), they 
rarely come with 
news. few years 
ago, camera crews 
filmed and 
journalists looked 
(right) two men 
bayoneted and 
strangled man 
(inset) whose arrest 
for defrauding 
investors millions 
the reporters had 
gathered cover. 
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credited kisha club for newspaper; 
other reporters from the same news or- 
ganization are banned. 

Until recently, foreign reporters and 
Japanese reporters working for foreign 
media organizations were banned from 
kisha club meetings. the past few 
years the rules have been slightly relaxed 
and foreign reporters are invited some 
meetings, condition being that they ask 
their questions Japanese and can un- 
derstand the reply without help from 
interpreter. 

Nearly all the clubs government 
ministries and agencies now allow for- 
eign reporters attend special news 
conferences dealing with international 
issues. But none the clubs allow for- 
eign reporters attend the numerous 
background briefings given 
level officials the Japanese press. 
Clubs outside Tokyo are, and large, 
still closed foreigners. 

The reasons given for banning the for- 
eign press from background briefings 
and the like range from the ridiculous 
the press rooms are too small the 
paternalistic foreign reporters not 
grasp the subtleties the issues being 
discussed. The real motive for the clubs’ 
exc! policies, many foreign re- 
porters agree, that the clubs want 


maintain their control over the dissem- 
ination news. Several studies show 
that the clubs decide whether story 
news and when gets reported. the 
White House beat were organized along 
Japanese lines, only one reporter per 
newspaper would allowed cover 
the president, and only these reporters 
would decide when release news. 

The social pressure club members 
conform intense. have say- 
ing says one club member, 
who asked remain nameless, 
nail that sticks out gets hammered 
down.’ The kisha club the hammer for 

call the press clubs geisha 
says Maezawa, the outspoken 
Yomiuri ombudsman, some 
years ago most geisha girls had sponsors 
Japanese society. the kisha clubs, 
the sponsors are the politicians and the 
kisha play the role geishas.”’ 


The limits digging 


One the Big Five Asahi Shimbun 
did break the biggest political story 
the decade, but the story behind that 
story revealing. The Scan- 
was first uncovered reporters 
the newspaper’s Yokohama and Kawa- 


saki bureaus. few young reporters and 
aggressive editor uncovered possibly 
illegal stock deals involving the deputy 
mayor Kawasaki. The stock was 
traced the Recruit publishing com- 
pany; eventually the trail led Prime 
Minister Noboru Takeshita, who, along 
with more than dozen the most pow- 
erful political and business leaders 
post-war Japan, was forced resign. 
However, when the story was submitted 
for the Japan Newspaper Publishers and 
Editors awards, the Japanese equivalent 
the Pulitzer Prize, the reporters who 
broke the initial story were not included 
the Asahi team; only reporters from 
the main office Tokyo were nomi- 
nated. bucked the system. And 
the system was not going reward 
says one newspaper editor, who 
requested anonymity. 

Several observers the Japanese me- 
dia say that the kisha clubs are only one 
factor contributing the uniformity 
opinion and cautious reporting the 
mainstream media. Sam Jameson the 
Los Angeles Times, who has worked 
reporter Japan since 1960, sees an- 
other: journalists believe they 
are participants the process gov- 
vivid example this 1972. That year, 
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secret pact, four out the five major 
newspapers agreed abide three 
Chinese government demands return 
for allowing Japanese reporters 
based Beijing. They agreed not 
hostile policy towards 
ate ‘two Chinas,’ ‘‘obstruct the res- 
toration normal Japan-China 
essence, they agreed 
curb critical reporting about China 
step toward improved diplomatic rela- 
tions. The agreement was, course, re- 
vealed weekly magazine. 

America reporter thinks first 
about the story. But Japan, someone 
covering political issues for long 
time, thinks first the national in- 
terest, second about his company, and 
third about his job says 
ombudsman Maezawa. 

The company plays central role 
the life reporter. Job mobility 
Japan recent concept and most em- 
ployees retire the company that hired 
them out high school college. Loy- 
alty highly prized, and media corpo- 
rations are well diversified Japan 
fact life that can pose problems for 
conscientious journalists. The Yomiuri 
Group, for example, owns Yomiuri 
Shimbun, the Yomiuri Land amusement 
park, several golf clubs, the champion 
Yomiuri Giants baseball team, substan- 
tial real estate holdings, and large share 
the NTV Television network and con- 
trolling interests affiliated stations. 
reporter who specializes investigating 
corporate scandals, Maezawa points out, 
would not seen team player, and, 
says, would difficult for him 
become newspaper 

Magazines are less fettered cor- 
porate entanglements, are more com- 
petitive, and attract more adventurous 
journalists. The result that they are 
willing break stories that the larger, 
more established papers ignore. 

The sensitivity shown the major 
media officialdom does not extend 
the general public. Last year the Tokyo 
media went berserk over the vicious 
murders four young girls. The parents 
the missing children were subjected 
twenty-four-hour stake-outs their 
homes. Whenever clue was uncovered 
(in one case, the body one the girls 
without her head arms), the press de- 


scended the parents. One distraught 
mother retreated inside her home only 
assaulted the constant ringing 
her intercom system. Finally, tears, 
she pleaded with reporters through the 
intercom speaker stop torturing her. 
Reporters sometimes trip over them- 
selves, literally, pursuit good 
story. 1985 JAL jumbo jet crashed 
into mountain domestic flight. 
More than five hundred people were 
killed what remains the largest single 
airliner disaster history. Miracu- 
lously, there were some survivors. Re- 
porters converged the hospital gate 
when seriously injured little girl was 
wheeled out ambulance. They 
pounced her, clicking pictures, 
screaming questions, rolling video, and, 
the process, knocking over intrave- 
nous bottles, thereby jerking the needles 
out her arms. There was public 
outcry. The concept press criticism 
apparently such foreign one that, while 
the Yomiuri Shimbun Company has 
twenty-one-member ombudsman com- 
mittee, Maezawa’s critical columns are 
printed only the English-language 
Daily Yomiuri, not the much larger Jap- 
anese-language Yomiuri Shimbun. 


renowned film director Ak- 

ira Kurosawa was asked re- 

cently why had finance his 

films with foreign money. 
said, refusing elaborate. pursued this 
question with several Japanese journal- 
ists who said they would talk about the 
subject, but only off the record. first 
thought they were joking. 

free speech for those who 
are powerful said one veteran 
reporter. went on, 
kind philosophy was imported 
from abroad the end World War 
Two. will take time for become 
part the Japanese consciousness. The 
relationship between the press and the 
powerful different from the relation- 
ship between the press and the 

Consider the case Texas corporate 
raider Boone Pickens. Pickens the 
majority shareholder Koito Manufac- 
turing Company, Japanese auto-parts 
supplier Toyota Motor Company 
has been waging battle for seats 
Koito’s board directors. charges 
being kept off the board because 


might reveal collusive business prac- 
tices between Toyota and Koito. part 
his battle, tried take out 
several Japanese newspapers asking 
anyone with information about unfair 
business practices send such infor- 
mation him Texas. 

The papers gave him hard time. 
ads were accepted, but have now 
been told that there won’t any space 
available for several more 
cause Toyota’s advertising firm, Dentsu, 
buying all available 

Only after Pickens’s Japanese lawyer 
contacted the foreign press and charged 
that Toyota and the agency were pres- 
suring the newspapers not run the ads 
did the papers agree run them 
one condition: that the names all Jap- 
anese automakers deleted. May 
15, Ashai Shimbun, Nihon Keizei Shim- 
bun, and Yomiuri Shimbun finally car- 
ried the its name-purged version. 

The incident underscored the close 
links between media companies and be- 
tween those companies and the adver- 
tising community, particularly Dentsu, 
the world’s largest advertising and pub- 
lic relations group. Dentsu places more 
than percent all ads Japan’s ma- 
jor dailies and almost one third all the 
ads magazines. Both Toyota and 
Dentsu denied having put pressure the 
three dailies that finally ran the ads. 

consider, you will, honorifics. 

Yomiuri ombudsman Maezawa says 
that the most difficult part his job 
deciding when honorific title should 
used and when should dropped. 
When person accused crime, 
newspapers immediately drop the hon- 
orific san Sherman-san from 
the name. the suspect later cleared 
trial, the suspect’s honor and the hon- 
orific san are restored. But when pow- 
erful people are involved, things get 
tricky. When Kakuei Tanaka was in- 
dicted for allegedly illegal land specu- 
lation, the former prime minister could 
not simply called Tanaka, com- 
promise was struck. was called 

left his sense honor intact 
giving him honorific title, while still 
showing that was charged with 
crime,’’ Maezawa says. was the best 
way report the situation and still save 
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BRILL 
BUILDS 
EMPIRE 


First came 

The American Lawyer. 
Then ten more law journals. 
Now, the volatile 

editor breaking into 


MICHAEL HOYT 


member the tribe former employees 
The American Lawyer who have moved over The Wall 
Street Journal recalls his old boss yelling into the telephone, 
time and again, words along these lines: tell him 
this Steve Brill the phone. want talk him 
Brill reporter, editor, middleweight mogul has strong 
sense entitlement. 

Take, for example, his reaction June 10. That’s 
when found out that the sex-crimes unit the Manhattan 
District Attorney’s office would ask the judge what has 
become known the Central Park Jogger trial which 
trio teenagers stands accused taking part the nearly 
fatal beating and gang rape young investment banker 
rule that cameras barred from the courtroom. Some 
background: Brill, president and editor-in-chief The 
American Lawyer, getting ready start twenty-four- 
hour cable television channel that will cover trials, and 
had hoped use the jogger case launching pad. 
and his people had spent precious time preparing for it. 

Brill says that Manhattan Robert Morgenthau had 


Michael Hoyt associate editor 
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indicated him that the DA’s office would not likely 
oppose cameras the trial; had not, however, asked 
anybody from the sex-crimes unit, which was prosecuting 
the case, what their position would be. Predictably, the unit 
was concerned about the victim’s privacy. The defense, 
meanwhile, was concerned about the ages the accused 
all three were under sixteen the time the rape. 

When learned that the prosecution had joined the 
defense asking for the no-cameras ruling making the 
judge’s decision almost inevitable Brill got high-rank- 
ing prosecutor from the DA’s office the phone, one 
blamed for failing warn him. denies screaming her, 
but people familiar with both ends the telephone con- 
versation say delivered this message near the top his 
lungs: fucked me! You fucked 

has strong sense what his reporters owe him, 
too. Manhattan Lawyer, one ten legal papers under 
the American Lawyer umbrella, writer turned piece 
not long ago about big law firm’s move 
address. included educated estimate that the firm 
would pay $30 square foot. Brill hit the roof 
when saw the copy and had the reporter call each the 
sixty-four partners the firm ask for the actual figure. 
turned out $29.50. 

some, the volatile Brill editor from hell. 
faced with the choice spending one minute with Steve 
Brill spending all eternity with demons tearing flesh, 
might with the says Robert Windrem, 
NBC Nightly News producer who was the first full-time 
reporter Brill hired for The American Lawyer, late 1978. 
others, grateful for the time and space gives his crew 
serious reporters, Brill journalistic hero, albeit with 
big clay feet. never met anyone like him journalism 
who visionary and bright and tries hard establish 
some says recent Brill-empire emigrant. 
this reporter adds, have this pie theory human nature, 
and every person made slices brains, ambition, 
sympathy, and forth all different size. think he’s 
intelligent takes most the pie, and there’s not 
much room left for compassion and things like 

That’s theory that does not account for, say, Einstein, 
but it’s one way people explain the moody commander 
the U.S.S. American fighting ship that, when its 
guns are all blazing the right direction, can stirring 
watch old episode Victory Sea. 


The walls Brill’s sunny Manhattan office are decorated 
with drawings his children and mounted copies some 
his own magazine articles, bright crayon creatures next 
dark headlines like his 1975 New York 
magazine piece about the former governor Alabama. 
(When asked about his children, volunteered that ex- 
ecutives who using their kids make themselves 
look more human one the things that makes skin 
wears fine suits with flashy suspenders and 
holds fat unlit cigar, which sticks the side his 
shoe when needs both hands emphasize point. Some- 
thing his demeanor brings mind grown-up, spiffed- 
Sluggo, the tough kid from the old Nancy comic strip, 


CASE STUDY: 1983, Brill wrote John Knapp 
man death Knapp was released 1987. 


although Sluggo didn’t high school called Deerfield 
Academy and wouldn’t caught dead cuff links. 

Brill has fashioned respectable media fleet out the 
simple idea that lawyers, like any other significant group 
society, ought covered journalists, and that they 
will pay read real reporting about themselves and their 
colleagues. Its flagship The American Lawyer, which 
founded with Jay Kriegel eleven years ago. Its typical 
reader, according advertising-department figures, rich 
(average household net worth $1,143,000) middle-aged 
(median 40.8 years) man (83.7 percent), who partner 
(62.7 percent) associate (12.3 percent) law firm. 
Brill says wants more accountable readers than 
advertisers, which helps explain why charges sub- 
scribers $455 year for ten issues (small-firm lawyers, 
nonlawyers, students, and others pay $125). The magazine’s 
nearly 19,000 readers get lot service articles aimed 
helping attorneys keep with the changes that have swept 
through their world the last decade, notably the new 
emphasis the business side big-time law. 

That might the end the description Brill weren’t 
Brill. His excellent 1978 book, The Teamsters, gave him 
reputation strong reporter willing take difficult 
subjects. also demonstrated his penchant for exploring 
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institutions and issues writing about people. Each chapter 
was profile with point. The final chapter examined the 
late Harold Gibbons, once proud and militant unionist, 
whom Brill used symbol for what the union might have 
been had its best found way stand its worst. 

Before writing the book graduated from Yale Law 
School and after was published wrote law column 
for Esquire, from which was born the American Lawyer 
idea. wrote the magazine’s ten-year 
anniversary issue last year, idea was that lawyers were 
too important remain anonymous and that good jour- 
nalists could good (and well) writing about pow- 
erful people and institutions that had until then enjoyed 
Describing those early days that same issue, 
James Stewart, former American Lawyer reporter and 
editor, wrote that legal profession that time was 
insular, privileged, affluent, powerful and unscrutinized. 
For reporter, being unleashed such subject was like 
being anthropologist who discovers as-yet untouched 
(The National Law Journal, weekly founded 
1978, was similarly unleashed, but was treading much 
more cautiously. 

the spring 1980 Brill sent reporter Jane Berentson 
around randomly selected negligence lawyers with story 
that she had seriously injured her back falling near 
not Consolidated Edison construction site. thirteen 
lawyers, she reported, five urged her change her story 
construct lawsuit. it’s you whether 
you’re to, well, quite frankly, said 
Lawyer A.’’ Edward Kallen, one the eight who passed 
the magazine’s said, could lie, but 

The American Lawyer was trade magazine but had 
fine outsider’s edge and lots and lots hard reporting. 
Its central subject was the business law, and the way the 
magazine covered that subject, James Stewart says now, 
long way toward substituting reality for illusion 
the illusion that lawyers put their clients first, that money 
was little concern them, that they were primarily con- 
cerned with justice and forth. The illusion wasn’t totally 
false. some ways American Lawyer was one long explo- 
ration 


any the self-reg- 
ulating brahmins the legal community reacted with hor- 
ror. The tenth-anniversary issue included two pages old 
cancel-my-subscription letters. lawyers are not fish- 
mongers the one reader wrote. are 
privileged higher calling, held greater stan- 
dard.’’) But Brill knew that audacity brought attention and 
attention brought readers. Early on, Robert Windrem wrote 
article that drew lawsuit from Roy Cohn. was ter- 
Windrem says. was thrilled. shouted 
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the room ‘Great news! Cohn suing us!’ knew 
that would get 

most accounts, Brill gifted editor. believes 
doing things right, doing whatever takes get the 
goods whatever the time, whatever the says 
Cynthia Crossen, American Lawyer veteran who moved 
The Village Voice and then The Wall Street Journai. 
creative. finds these stories that are just staring 
you the 

Brill seems like stories that question the value 
vigorous lawyering for dubious ends. February 1980, 
James Stewart wrote Sullivan Cromwell Guide 
Marrying Keeping Fortune,’’ about how that white- 


was terrified. Brill was thrilled. 

shouted the room, 
news! 

Roy Cohn suing us! 


shoe firm, which represented Jaquine Lachman, fourth wife 
Revlon Cosmetics partner Charles Lachman, took 
well the elderly Lachman himself, sorting out claims 
his fortune this, despite evidence that such ar- 
rangement was not Charles Lachman’s best interest. Ja- 
quine, forty-four years younger than Charles, apparently 
spent just nine and three quarters hours with the eighty-one- 
year-old man the two months between the time signed 
will and his death two months later. Sullivan Cromwell 
helped her pursue his millions. 

more recent years set Connie Bruck loose 
junk-bond king Michael Milken and his former firm, Drexel 
Burnham Lambert resulting stories like Drex- 
el’s Pawns Stormed Corporate April 1988, 
and, eventually, Bruck’s well-received book The Pred- 
ators’ Ball, co-published 1988 American Lawyer Me- 
dia and Simon Schuster. 

Bruck, now The New Yorker, example Brill’s 
spot and nurture talented journalists. just kept 
giving her more work, bigger fish says former 
colleague. James Stewart, lawyer without much 
ism experience when Brill hired him, now the page-one 
editor The Wall Street Journal, says Brill raising 
the that Stewart had jump over. Jill Abramson, 
another American Lawyer reporter who moved the 
Journal, says Brill helped develop reporting 
and writing skills. helped gain confidence 
hard-hitting stories with lots spin, but always second- 
guess myself terms fairness. made you call every- 

Brill can make journalists feel that their particular proj- 
ect the most important thing the world, and takes 
100 calls, takes 100 says reporter who spent 
several years The American Lawyer. write, ‘Are 
you moron?’ your copy and you wouldn’t know what 
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either biow give you great lesson 

your life while you’re The American says Leah 
Rozen, now associate editor People. downside 
you’re writing about 

Brill’s own articles sometimes set the pace. 1983 
asked Abramson help him find death-row case 
which there was some doubt that the convicted murderer 
was guilty. Once the two them had settled Arizona 
convict John Knapp, who had been convicted burning 


concerned with power 
and influence. 


became what beheld 


his two young daughters death, Brill reported and wrote 
masterpiece Innocent Man Death Not 
only did highlight the inconsistencies and flaws that per- 
meated the investigation and the trial; also pointed out 
that Knapp’s wife, Linda who was probably not arrested 
simply because she ran away was, two husbands later, 
suspected being child abuser and had been questioned 
authorities about several suspicious fires, including one 
which another her children had been injured. Brill used 
the case make the compelling argument that legal 
system even our best all legal systems too plain 
mortal play God with life and Knapp’s conviction 
was 1987. 

Bye, Finley, amazing 1987 
inside account, Brill detailed the infighting and correctly 
predicted the downfall the big Finley, Kumble, Wagner, 
Heine, Underberg, Manley, Meyerson Casey law firm. 
That same year dove into Ivan Boesky’s complicated 
affairs and made powerful case that the plea bargain the 
inside trader was about conclude with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the U.S. Attorney was 
equivalent Willie Sutton, having been caught robbing 
twenty banks, pleading parking meter violation com- 
mitted the course one the 

That long article had blemish, however asser- 
tion that Boesky and his wife had arranged divorce 
shield his assets divorce even Boesky’s re- 
maining friends suspiciously fact, they 
hadn’t filed for divorce. Brill admirable policy 
have sought the actual divorce papers and confirmation from 
the Boeskys’ another occasion, insisted 
risking another blemish, when 1988 pushed writer 
who was doing hard-hitting piece write that the doc- 
uments that formed the basis the story came from 
member law firm’s The doc- 
uments had arrived the mail with anonymous note, 
according former Manhattan Lawyer employees. Brill 
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says had checked with source his own make sure 
the documents were genuine and that 
was his source who had actually sent the material. Asked 
about the incident, the writer acknowledged that she had 
been furious: may have made that leap his mind, 
but that’s not The writer, who general 
respects Brill for his and high standards, says that 
this case fit’’ deadline, screaming and 
threatening kill the piece, until she and her editor agreed 
alter the story reflect Brill’s version where the 
documents came from. bulldozed right over 

Brill the bulldozer cranks fairly often, unfortu- 
nately. It’s not his pugnacious line editing (two memorable 
red-ink comments: did you learn write Bul- 
and you contemplated that people 
seem mind, but his verbal abusiveness when he’s angry, 
state has been known enter with the slightest push. 
He’s famous for this. its June/July ranking the 
places for women New York Woman noted that 
had not rated some places that are inherently loath- 
some for men and for women, such working subway 
toll booth, scrubbing floors, working for Steven Brill, 
the notoriously bullying editor American 
treats people says one Brill’s unenchanted cur- 
rent employees. thinks that’s the way get more out 
Some staff members have likened their boss 
Robert DeNiro’s portrayal the dapper and volatile 
Capone The Untouchables the Capone who mob 
staff meeting drove home point with baseball bat. 

have bad temper; it’s part the Brill 
concedes, adding that has recent years tried 
very control it. believes that has mellowed 
recent years, with parenthood and with financial success 

should noted that Brill can experience spasms 
kindness well fits rage. Villagers Macina, Mali, 
have new well system because Brill conceived 
ican Law Firms for African Relief’’ while watching the Live 
Aid rock concert. With the help the Washington firm 
Hogan Hartson the group collected nearly $200,000 from 
law firms 1986, according that year’s IRS form 
slightly more the next year, Brill says and turned all 
over CARE, which used for the wells and for refo- 
restation project. 


early June, the marketing 
director Atlanta law firm wrote cancel-our-subscrip- 
tion letter Brill, declining participate American 
Lawyer survey and claiming ‘‘astounded your threat 
seek unauthorized information.”’ 

threat seek unauthorized information known 
Brill replied. the business that 
are in. you may know, it’s sanctioned the Consti- 
tution; and our success exactly why our customers 
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FULL COURT PRESS: Brill with Fred Graham, 
seated, who will anchor new cable television channel 
called the American Courtroom Network 


buy our products. You might consult the partners your 
firm about the 

This Brill’s credo. journalism company, 
not publishing told me, more than once. 
business plan the journalism His notion has 
always been that serious money would follow serious jour- 
nalism, day follows night. 

The nights can long, however. Back 1985 Brill 
invited his British backer, Associated Newspapers, Ltd., 
invest more money helping him add over the next several 
months chain ten legal weeklies and dailies, including 
expensive 1987 New York City startup, Manhattan Law- 
yer, and others Washington, New Jersey, Florida, Texas, 
California, Georgia, and Connecticut. 

want know how does it, right?’’ says 
man who spent nearly decade the business side 
Briil’s empire. don’t know! has the most astounding 
ability get people put money into things. After several 
years, the company was still hemorrhaging money, and 
gets Associated put fifty million for the chain. 
And tells them front he’s going take some 
extremely profitable publications and make them marginally 
profitable for while [by improving and investing them] 
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and some marginal publications and maybe make them tem- 
porarily unprofitable. just has this 

Three business-side refugees from Brill’s empire say 
that least part because these investments Brill’s 
operations overall were not turning profit the time they 
left, all near the end the 1980s. (Brill was privately 
referring some the new publications using the names 
countries kind code Japan for New Jersey Law 
Journal, considered editorial and financial success; Viet- 
nam Nicaragua for others.) But according the last 
these executives leave, the company was poised break 
into the black the end 1989, and almost surely has 
done 1990, when the editorially strong but financially 
frail Manhattan Lawyer became monthly, delivered with 
The American Lawyer, instead weekly. Brill himself, 
who says that The American Lawyer had become profitable 
1985 when Associated agreed its additional invest- 
ments, adds that the whole operatior crossed into profita- 
bility months ago, just when said 
All but two the regional publications, says, are now 
the black, including Manhattan Lawyer. 

Associated Newspapers all but dropped out the pic- 
ture last year, but the energetic Brill found replacement. 
According The Wall Street Journal, found Steven 
Ross, formerly Warner Communications, Inc., now the 
co-chairman Time Warner Inc. Warner bought majority 
ownership Brill’s company the spring 1989, forming 
limited partnership American Lawyer Media just 
before the Time-Warner merger. 

Brill, who, according one his resourceful ex- 
reporters, was paying himself $85,000 within year the 
launching The American Lawyer, emerged from this deal 
with salary least $500,000, according the Journal. 
Time-Warner said have committed more than $30 mil- 
lion his latest idea the cable television channel, ten- 
tatively called the American Courtroom Network. Brill got 
the whole deal signed and sealed well before his fortieth 
birthday, August 22. 

The cable channel, once slated start October, now 
early 1991 competitor, Long Cablevision 
Systems Corporation, racing develop similar chan- 
nel), represents Brill’s break from the confines trade 
journalism. work, the idea has sold cable op- 
erators, who don’t have much extra channel space allocate 
these days, advertisers, who are not free-spending 
mood, and viewers, who have great many other choices. 
But Brill characteristically confident. the only 
cable idea that’s out there that seems not 
says. what cable was meant 

What makes the channel possible, the Central Park 
Jogger trial aside, the movement toward allowing cameras 
inside the courtroom. Forty-four states now permit some 
kind coverage, and panel headed the Chief Justice 
the Supreme Court considering relaxing the camera 
ban federal courts, least some extent. Brill’s idea 
have production crews deployed trials around the 
country feeding live and taped courtroom proceedings 
anchor desk New York, where former CBS legal affairs 
correspondent Fred Graham will choose from among them, 
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hosting sort Wide World Courts. Brill describes 
the channel business proposal, the desk will 
the proceedings with voice-over and intermission 
commentary from highly skilled newsmen and star cast 
prominent lawyers who are expert the subject area 
that Special evening and weekend shows might in- 
clude courtroom show, Su- 
preme Court and in-depth interviews with jurors 
recently concluded cases American Lawyer spe- 
cialty. Brill may host one-on-one interview show himself. 

American Courtroom Network gives Brill his 
first shot mass audience, raises the question how 
he’ll adapt. The business proposal describes mar- 
riage upscale ‘serious’ programming with the appeal 
‘tabloid’ marriage Brill addresses the July/ 
August American Lawyer. televise murder trials 
and other tabloid fare? course will, because will 
engage our writes. we’ll also engage 
them with torts, civil rights suits, employment discrimi- 
nation trials, drug-bust cases, and everything else, all the 
time using dramatic cases and effective commentators 
get people watch and learn from the real 

And maybe will. Some his critics worry that 
Brill’s journalism losing the outsider’s edge that made 
special, that The American Lawyer covered and explained 
the changes the world big-time corporate lawyers over 
the money-and-power-obsessed 1980s, began some 
ways celebrate those values. concerned with power 
and says Arthur Hayes, reporter who left 
The American Lawyer for The Wall Street Journal year 
ago. ‘became what beheld,’ right down the sus- 
penders and cigar and French cuffs, the Paul Stuart suits. 
It’s illogical believe could critical the law 

Indeed, although he’s been consuming Siim Fast 
these pre-cable channel days, Brill and his main magazine 
have grown thicker and slicker through the years. The ser- 
vice pieces Does Growth Mean Increased Profit- 
have multiplied, and Brill himself has taken 
writing ponderous pieces about law-firm management. (And 
although thinks himself first reporter and editor, 
his business activities leave him less and less time for jour- 
nalism.) The department headings reflect obsession with 
clout and throw-weight BIG DEALS, BIG SUITS, INSIDE 
MOVES, HEAVY HITTER and there are great many photos 
lawyers straining look important. 

Brill seems almost awe some the heavy hitters. 
his 1989 profile Joseph Flom, Skadden, Arps, Slate, 
Meagher Flom, the subject was portrayed whirlwind 
summate lawyer-businessman, visionary 
and the ‘‘embodiment the lawyer public-spirited cit- 
izen’’ who the concept client and 
sonifies the best aspects the new age 
all the fourth paragraph. Flom may deserve the adjec- 
tives; also one the lawyers who have volunteered 
serve Brill’s management seminars, quite profitable 
side business The American Lawyer, which Brill hosts. 
Re-Tiering Rethinking for the June 


21-22, 1990; individual registration fee, $1,155.) 

Meanwhile, Brill’s local publications are taking the 
powers that be. Florida, the Broward Review lost 
year legal advertising after publishing article crit- 
ical the Broward County sheriff (Brill sued and won 
ruling that the removal the advertising had violated the 
paper’s First Amendment rights); the New Jersey Law Jour- 
nal, for another example, proceeded with survey and report 
card that state’s judges’ last year despite the fierce op- 
position the chief justice the state Supreme Court; 
Washington earlier this summer, Brill’s Legal Times looked 
infighting and scheming within the office the U.S. 
Attorney General THORNBURGH’S PALACE INTRIGUES. 

The American Lawyer, for its part, has sent reporters 
Israel look accused Nazi butcher’s legal strategy 
(‘‘Ivan the Terrible’s Terrible Defense,’’ October 1988); 
India analyze the legal settlement the Bhopal tragedy, 
look what it’s like judge that nation bribes 
and bullets Bloodied Bench,’’ March 1990). 
The March American Lawyer, fact, was almost entirely 
devoted the issue drugs. 


has the hard stuff 
disappeared. the why-do-good-lawyers-happen-to-bad- 
people category, the January/February issue had story 
KEATING’S BOUNCER how lawyer Peter Fishbein, 
chairman the executive committee New York’s big 
Kaye, Scholer, Fierman, Hays Handler, intimidated and 
paralyzed federal regulators who were examining the now- 
infamous savings and loan institution owned Charles 
Keating, Jr. the detriment its shareholders and 
bondholders, and U.S. taxpayers. Fishbein, who Brill 
claims friend, wouldn’t sit for picture, the magazine 
snapped him his way court, and put him the cover. 

The July/August issue features the annual Law 100, 
baseball-statistic-like ranking law-firm profits, mea- 
sured any number ways, well new annual chart, 
the Law Pro Bono Rating. Brill seized that one when 
asked him about the magazine’s focus money. 
defined pro bono work helping poor says. 
lawyers join prestigious charity boards they can 
[prominent investor] Henry Kravis, that’s not pro bono. 
give them grades through and it’s going drive 
them really crazy. People are going enraged it.”’ 
looks delighted says this. 

When Brill and small group his employees were 
preparing for The American Lawyer’s tenth anniversary last 
year, one the promotional slogans they discussed for the 
magazine was New Establishment.’’ That the idea 
came probably means something; that Brill shot down 
probably does too. The battleship Brill not quite ready 
fly that flag. 
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You won’t find the magazine for political 
professionals. It’s where the best the business put their 
feet up, let their hair down, and talk shop. Atwater. Rollins. 
Ailes. Squier. Inside politics. 
Not for public consumption. 
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the booming business politics. Every issue cuts 
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New Edition the 
Book that Inspired 
World-wide Movement 


than any other single work Peter Singer’s ‘Animal Liberation’ has 
helped humanity towards the difficult realization that all living creatures are equal 
the eye nature—or God. visionary book when first appeared. its 
revised edition has all the authority established and most honorable classic.” 


Morris 


reasoned plea for the humane treatment 
animals that galvanized the animal rights 
movement the way Rachel ‘Silent 


—The New York Times Magazine 


Liberation’ the greatest book 
ever written animal experimentation.” 


—Eleanor Seiling 
Founder and late president, 
United Action for Animals 


“Factory farming with its often brutal treatment 
animals has brought the issue animal rights the 
attention many people. Peter 
Liberation’ will make many more question our treat- 
ment the animals depend on.” 


Von Hoffman 


“This book one important milestone the path that leads away 
from human self-centeredness, the path must walk are preserve 


the planet have known it. Many readers will not agree instantly with 

each idea but almost everyone will come away with 

least few doubts about our conduct species—subversive, powerful SINGER 
& 


doubts. These doubts are the first step change.” 


Mckibben 


Available bookstores now. order directly sending $19.95 
New York Review Books, Att: Book 250 West 57th Street. Suite 1321, New York. 10107. 
Please add $1.75 per book for postage and handling. New York State residents please add sales tax. 
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OPINION 


HEAR FOR 
THE 


PATRICK MILLER 


January 1988, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens published report entitled 
gion, Spirituality, and American 
based survey had con- 
ducted among its eight million readers 
few months before. The survey was re- 
turned 80,000 people more than 
two and half times the response ex- 
pected the editors and provided 
the following information: 


Some results suggest that spir- 
ituality strongest personal level. The 
largest group (62%) say that recent years 
they have begun intensified personal spir- 
itual study and activities (compared 23% 
who say they have become closer 
gious organization). 68% say that when faced 
with spiritual dilemma, prayer/meditation 
guides them most (compared 14% who say 
the clergy guides them most during such 


This one statistical confirmation 
trend toward spiritual contemplation 
our society trend that going 
largely unexplored the press. There 
are number reasons why journalists 
are missing out this story, but think 
that most them can grouped under 
two general headings. One the indi- 
vidual, private nature the turn toward 
spiritual experience. Even the title the 
Better Homes and Gardens survey sug- 
gests that Americans are beginning 


Patrick Miller free-lance writer 
Encinitas, California, and contributing ed- 
itor Yoga Journal. His ‘‘Notes Toward 
Journalism Consciousness’’ appeared 
the January issue The Sun: Magazine 
Ideas. 
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make distinction between religion 
set social and political institutions, 
and spirituality private pursuit 
which may may not take place 
church setting. 

The other reason that the typical 
reporter, schooled skepticism and 
trained with reverence for 
investigation, the least likely person 
appreciate the significance largely 
subjective change consciousness 
unless she has experienced such 
change firsthand. 

Reporters have taken note the new 
unpopularity greed, and the concom- 
itant currency ethics, but have not 
explored the larger story gradual, 
collective shift from materialistic out- 
look contemplative introspection. The 
influence Eastern philosophies part 
the story; the rise fundamen- 
talism and the return traditional reli- 
gion. also the much-maligned 
movement called the New Age what 
Time magazine dismissed 1987 
cover story essentially harmless 
the story that think the press has 
substantially misread. 

When San Francisco State professor 
philosophy Jacob Needleman wrote 
The New Religions 1970, the outlines 
the New Age culture were just begin- 
ning emerge from the faltering flower- 
power revolution the sixties. Needle- 
man, who remains one the most astute 
observers this country’s spiri- 
thinks that Time’s skeptical as- 
say the New Age was partially correct 
and crucially inadequate. are 
some very hopeful and interesting things 
going within the New Needle- 
man suggests, there’s lot non- 
sense, fraudulence, and wishful 
thinking. Something will al- 
ways surrounded many levels 
phenomena that are not authentic 
the 

Why reporters generally miss the 
authentic core spiritual experience? 
journalist’s perspective reality 
has with what will excite 
Needleman says. excites people 
are scandal, fraud, violence, hypocrisy, 
money, and sex. You don’t ever see 
headline that says MAN UNDERSTANDS 
KANT. That kind internal event 
doesn’t make the news. think journal- 
ists are fishing with net that sin.ply 


can’t catch the important fish. the 
way they frame their questions, many 
reporters never elicit the profound as- 
pects human 

Indeed, the whole subject spiritual 
and religious experience tends make 
reporters nervous. San Francisco 
Chronicle columnist Jon Carroll cap- 
tured this situation his commentary 
July 14, 1988, under the title 
Name That Not Imagining 
scenario which sportswriter en- 
counters baseball pitcher who attri- 
butes his success God, Carroll wrote: 


Does the reporter then ask probing follow- 
question the order ‘Do you mean 
the personal God Christian fundamental- 
ism?’ ‘Is God moment-to-moment pres- 
ence your daily life?’ does not. all 
likelihood, pretends that heard 
the answer. 

behaves though the pitcher had com- 
mitted slight social faux pas, sort like 
spilling champagne the floor. civilized 
man such the reporter would certainly not 
compound the embarrassment alluding 
the incident further. 

God just can’t get any ink these 

attempt address these issues, 
The New York Times recently inaugu- 
rated new feature slugged 
which appears every other Saturday 
alternation with Sen- 
ior religion correspondent 


Peter Steinfels says that 

Beliefs intended offer 

more interpretive form Asking 

coverage religious and questions 

ethical issues. While that have 

would like report 

spiritual experience with 


really means 
Steinfels says that religious deepest 
impulses 


reporting 
toward more con- 
ventional stories’’ con- 

kind 
papal pronouncement 
makes the news, for in- 
precedence over news’’ story 
concerning someone’s inner experience. 
For the time being, Steinfels thinks it’s 
experience presented media that 
cover religious movements outside the 
mainstream. 


cerning religious events 

stance, will always take 

easier for intimate portrayals spiritual 
Safransky covers that territory full- 
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time. graduate Columbia’s Grad- 
uate School Journalism, worked 
for several reporter and copy- 
editor for now-defunct Long Island 
Press before leaving daily journalism 
found, 1974, The Sun: Magazine 
Ideas, which still publishes Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. spiritually ori- 
ented periodical that shares some com- 
mon themes with magazines like New 
Age Journal, East West Journal, and 
Yoga Journal, The Sun has enjoyed sig- 
nificant growth circulation over the 
last few years. But Safransky has never 
been comfortabie with his proximity 
the New Age, and clearly understands 
why reporters find favorite target for 
spoofs and exposés. 

reporters train appropri- 
ately skeptical, and cut through lot 
says Safransky. sense in- 


CHAT 
WITH 
HUSSEIN 


mid-March, accused corre- 
spondent for The Observer, Farzad Ba- 
zoft, espionage, and, despite appeals 
for clemency from around the world, 
hanged him. That triggered spate 
critical opinion columns about the coun- 
try and its president, Saddam Hussein. 
William Safire The New York Times, 
for example, called Hussein 
Butcher Baghdad.’’ Then late 
March and early April several news sto- 
ries focused alleged attempts Iraq 
import parts for weapons capaci- 
tors that could used atomic bombs 
and sections colossal pipe, which 
some sources thought could parts 
giant cannon. There were also stories 
about Iraq building launchers for its mis- 
siles and, April report based 
intelligence sources, NBC Nightly News 
said that Iraq developed biological 


tuitively, and think accurately, 
most what goes under the New 
Age banner either fraudulent exag- 
gerated or, with the best intentions, 
off the mark. they find fairly easy 
score, the sense exposing some- 
the other hand, Safransky 
notes, questions that have 
with people’s deepest impulses re- 
quires kind tenderness and careful 
attention what’s being said, wel! 
what’s not being said. Journalists are 
rarely taught that kind ques- 

Some reporters are already this 
beat. According the Charlotte Ob- 
server, Bill Moyers told convention 
religious newswriters last year that 
feels Americans are spiritual quest 
for faith, meaning, and values that will 
story the next fifty years 


weapons that the CIA, DIA [De- 
fense Intelligence Agency], and Penta- 
gon experts say could endanger whole 
cities the Middle East.”’ 

These reports were Hussein’s mind 
the next day when met with dele- 
gation U.S. senators Republicans 
Robert Dole Kansas, Alan Simpson 
Wyoming, James McClure Idaho, 
and Frank Murkowski Alaska, well 
Democrat Howard Metzenbaum 
Ohio. Their conversation (apparently 
taped) was broadcast Iraq radio and. 
turn, picked and reprinted the 
CIA’s Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service. After the usual pleasantries, 
Hussein spoke cam- 
paign being waged against from the 
United States and whose pur- 
pose was the psychological, 
media, and political cover for Israel 
attack the way did 

Dole assured Hussein that the U.S. 
was not involved any such campaign. 
did Simpson, who explained his 
views democracy and the press this 
way: very irksome and 
confusing thing. believe your problem 
with the Western media, not with the 
U.S. government, because you are iso- 
lated from the media and the press. The 
press spoiled and conceited. All the 
journalists consider themselves brilliant 
political scientists. They not want 
see anything succeeding achieving its 
objectives. advice that you allow 


I’ve given the beat international 
affairs, because want cover this 
said Moyers. the biggest 
story the 

Indeed, Moyers’s recent shift sub- 
ject matter has led some question 
whether has become more wor- 
shiper than reporter. the other hand, 
also worth questioning whether the 
typical journalist’s tool kit investi- 
gative techniques has become empty 
qualities such wonder, surrender, em- 
pathy, tenderness, and compassion. 
Such inner qualities are the wellspring 
America’s modern spiritual renais- 
sance, which expanding steadily 
within the blind spot American jour- 
nalism. What many journalists now can- 
not see may develop into grace that 
amazes them. 


those bastards come here and see 
things for 

are Hussein said. 
(He granted his first interview the 
U.S. press nearly six The 
Wall Street Journal, June). But, 
wanted know, governments were 
not responsible for pushing what saw 
propaganda campaign, then, 
was this huge amount [of media cover- 
age] produced such short 

very Simpson ex- 
plained. feed each other. Each 
one them eats part the other. 
front-page report Newsweek taken 
another reporter and published him 

Hussein freely conceded that Iraq has 
chemical weapons deterrent Is- 
rael’s atomic weapons, said but 
biological weapons. Dole suggested 
that invite reporters the 
place where they claim biological weap- 
ons are prove that they are 
not being made. Hussein declined. 
know these media organs you do,”’ 
said. are like spoiled child. 
this child given sweet response 
his desires and cries, will continue 
cry all the 

Dole said, not think the media 
are wrong all the 

are they always said 
Hussein. The subject was dropped. 

Michael Hoyt 
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JUDGMENT 


OPS AND 
ROBBERS 
AND 
SECRECY 
PLEDGE 


MARK PINSKY 


the FBI some other law enforcement 
agency asks news organization with- 
hold information about high-tech de- 
vice that said help prevent crime 
apprehend criminals, should the news 
organization comply? Under what cir- 
cumstances, any, should refuse? The 
issue not academic one. surfaced 
recently California, creating good 
deal turbulence the process. 

Late last November, Jim Carlton the 
Los Angeles Orange County edi- 
tion, assigned review agenda the 
Habra city council, noticed cryptic 
item scheduled discussed. The item 
read: equipment lease 
agreement between the Habra Police 


Mark Pinsky reporter for the Los An- 
geles Times’s Orange County edition. 
was not involved the coverage the bank 
robbery referred this article. 
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Department and Electronic Tracking 
His interest piqued, set 
about trying find what kind tracking 
system this might be. December 
colleague the paper, Chris Woodyard, 
covered bank robbery nearby Ful- 
lerton robbery that resulted the 
speedy apprehension suspect. 
free-lance photographer who, listening 
his scanner, heard tue police refer 
some sort tracking device subse- 
quently mentioned this Woodyard. 
Police sources told Woodyard that 
tracking device had, fact, been em- 
ployed, but they refused say anything 
more than that consisted, part, 
small electronic transmitter that, when 
activated, emits signal. 

Woodyard’s inquiries prompted calls 
from law enforcement officials advising 
him not report the device, well 
two Calls his superior, assistant city 
editor John Spano, from local FBI 
agent. were trying shut 
down from the says Woodyard, 
who was encouraged continue gath- 
ering information. 

Meanwhile, Carlton, searching 
through public records Habra, pro- 
cured copy the lease agreement be- 
tween the town’s police and 
Electronic Tracking Systems, subsid- 
company called ProNet, Inc. 
One provision particular caught his 
eye aconfidentiality clause obligating 
the leasor not divulge any information 
about the device ‘‘without the express 
written ETS. 

During this same period, according 
David Whiting, Topic editor the com- 
peting Orange County Register, some 
his police reporters and photographers 
also ‘‘stumbled the tracking-sys- 
tem story, but information too 
sketchy mid-January the 
Times’s Orange County edition city ed- 
itor, Patrick McMahon, recalling that 
Woodyard and Spano had discussed the 


device connection with the Fullerton 
bank robbery, suggested that Woodyard 
should talk Carlton. The two reporters 
then joined forces. Following 
Texas address the lease, Carlton 
called various officials the state, re- 
peatedly drawing blank until Dallas 


the public 
legitimate 
withhold information’ 


FBI spokesman 


police sergeant said that, yes, knew 
about the tracking system, adding that 
the police and the local had 
agreement keep all mention the sys- 
tem out the press. 

few weeks later, McMahon the 
Times and Whiting the Register were 
contacted the local office the FBI. 
Separate meetings with both editors 
were held February the bureau’s 
Santa Ana headquarters. 

the meetings, FBI agents, rep- 
resentative the Bank America, and 
Official from ProNet, which owns and 
leases the tracking systems, made their 
case for silence. The man from ProNet 
pointed out that newspapers several 
cities had agreed not report the 
system, adding later that system 
works well because robbers don’t know 
about McMahon recalls that every- 
one present seemed assume that 
would have trouble agreeing 
what others had done. was, like, 
glad you’re not going write 
about this system and now want 
show you what great thing is’ [by 
means slide They 
told them could not promise not 
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run story before knew what the 
story was and that any decision would 
also said did not want 
them share with him any information 
the slides they intended show 
that could not share with his re- 
porters. Before left, McMahon says, 
FBI agent warned him not 
derestimate the which the bu- 
reau would prevent publication. 

David Whiting the Register de- 
clined describe his hour-long meeting 
with the FBI that afternoon, other than 
say that agreed evaluate their 
arguments [against publishing] and get 
back few days after this 
meeting, however, yet another Register 
reporter independently got the 
story and began gathering information 
with Whiting’s approval. 

FBI agents involved these meetings 
declined respond questions from 
this reporter. However, FBI spokesman 
Fred Reagan did offer this comment: 
the public weal stake, 
legitimate for agency such ours 
suggest the withholding informa- 
tion. think case can made that 


INSU 


legitimate protect investigative 
techniques such this 

the conclusion these meetings 
and later, after consulting with other ex- 
ecutives their respective papers, 
McMahon and Whiting separately 
agreed call the FBI for comment 
and when either was about publish 
story mentioning the tracking system. 
The issue came head Thursday, 
February 22, when both papers learned 
that the attorney representing the man 
accused robbing the Fullerton bank 
had filed motion federal court chal- 
lenging the reliability the system 
means effecting legally permissible 
search and seizure. 

The began final preparations 
its story about the robbery, which pro- 
vided the peg for look the device 
used apprehend the suspect. The FBI, 
notified the paper’s intent publish, 
requested second meeting this one 
Los Angeles with Times editor Shelby 
Coffey There, February 23, the 
agents, together with banking official, 
once again made their case for main- 
taining silence about the tracking sys- 
tem. The mood, Coffey recalls, was not 


hostile. didn’t have their guns 
says. had their point 
and they made it. I’ve been much 
more acrimonious meetings with gov- 
ernment 

After the meeting, Times editors re- 
quested, and were given, list other 
news that had supposedly 
agreed not report the system. 
they began calling around the country, 
however, the company’s story began 
weaken. one city the only agreement 
turned out between police and two 
police reporters. another, editor 
said had agreed not write about the 
system only one particular case. Men- 
tions the system had slipped into print 
number papers which blackout 

hearing the court motion was 
scheduled for the following Monday, 
February 26. Informed the FBI that 
the Register was planning run story 
the robbery over the weekend, Times 
managing editor George Cotliar called 
Register editor Christian Anderson 
unusual occurrence late Friday 
inform him that the Times would not 
publishing before the Monday court 
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hearing the challenge the use 
the tracking system. Anderson says that, 
although was reluctant hold the 
story, decided wait see what 
happened court. Before his conver- 
sation with Cotliar, Anderson had told 
the FBI that they somehow could 
show that specific life, lives, 
were put danger this situation, 
would have different consideration 
When the agents were unable 


‘It’s naive 
think criminals 
read our newspaper 
figure out 
how rob banks’ 


so, the fundamental question be- 
came, saw it, the role 
newspaper its customers and 
the 

Reporters for both papers attended the 
hearing, where U.S. District Judge 
Spencer Letts rejected the challenge, 
telling the suspect’s public defender, 
don’t think you’re entitled discover 
the technical information from the gov- 
ernment every single piece equip- 
ment they’re using 
Asked whether thought his filing 
the motion challenging the use the 
system compromised its effectiveness, 
the man’s attorney, Dean Steward, 
said later, everyone knows 
the bank, they will less likely rob 

Immediately after the hearing, Chris 
Woodyard stepped into library, where 
discovered that its annual report 
ProNet, which publicly held, provided 
photos and extensive (and effusive) de- 
scriptions the system: recov- 
ery, swift, ‘red-handed’ capture, and 
easier convictions are lowering taxpayer 


costs. other critical areas public 
[It’s] good news for the 
community. bad news for 


also found October press re- 
lease which the company announced 
that the system was place Orange 
County. 

The next morning, both the 
Orange County edition and the Register 
ran stories their local section fronts. 
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Neither account described the device 
detail the manner which acti- 
vated. That day, the story was picked 
Los Angeles all-news radio station. 
The following day the Register’s version 
moved the Knight-Ridder wire, 
appearing papers Columbus, Ohio, 
and Long Beach, California, where 
editor the Press-Telegram, Knight- 
Ridder paper, had been briefed local 
use the tracking system. The Times 
did not carry the story Los Angeles 
editions move the wire service 
shares with The Washington Post. Nei- 
ther the nor UPI moved stories. 

letter the Times, Neil Purcell, 
president the Orange County Chiefs 
and Sheriffs Association, expressed dis- 
appointment the paper’s decision 
print the story: sincerely wish that 
your newspaper had the same priority for 
crime prevention and public safety 
your counterparts other cities through- 
out the country that have honored our 
request for concluded 
asking the editors this 
letter formal request that you not 
print future articles this 

Another letter writer called the paper 
irresponsible, adding that consci- 
entious reporting story such this 
gives the criminal warning 

Since the Orange County stories ap- 
peared, agreements limit coverage 
the tracking system have been confirmed 
Sacramento, Las Vegas, and 
Austin, Texas. And the debate re- 
porting the system continues. 
March 12, despite what assistant metro 
editor Chuck Cook the Shreveport, 
Louisiana, Times called same full- 
court press from the banks and law en- 
forcement [as Orange the 
Times published articles the system. 
There was strong peg: the system had 
been used capture and convict local 
bank robber, and two local men had 
helped develop the tracking system. 

felt was newsworthy and needed 
says the paper’s editor, Terry 
Eberle. ‘‘We weren’t going put people 
risk. felt [the police and bank 
officials] were naive think the criminal 
element reads our newspaper figure 
out how rob Moreover, 
Eberle says, don’t believe news- 
papers should have contracts with any- 
one not report the 
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The campaign created long roster 
fifteen-minute villains, including the au- 
ther, thoughtful and well-iiked Wash- 
ington Post reporter who was 
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FOLLIES 


Regardless one’s enthusiasm for the 
final results, the 1988 presidential cam- 
paign showed just how fraudulent our 
political process has become. While the 
Eastern European and Soviet politicians 
are valiantly struggling tell the truth 
their citizens for the first time, their 
beacon and role model American de- 
mecracy has become utterly dishon- 
est with itself. 

The 1988 campaign went from the 
slime the ridiculous: Paul 
Taylor observes the opening pages 
See How They Run, the proceed- 
ings had been hijacked team gag 


ELLEN HUME 


SEE HOW THEY RUN: 
ELECTING THE PRESIDENT AGE 
MEDIAOCRACY 
PAUL TAYLOR 
KNOPF. 320 PP. $22.95 


writers from Saturday Night 
This was the campaign that persuaded 
George Bush, amiable gentleman for 
most his life, snap and snarl cue 
like trained pit bull. drove serious 
men desperate acts, Bruce Bab- 
bitt’s endless bicycle tour Mi- 
chael Dukakis’s fatal Snoopy pose the 
Army tank. hyped false innuendoes, 
impossible promises, trivialities, and 
emotional appeals that had nothing 
with the real dilemmas now facing Pres- 
ident Bush and the American people. 


Ellen Hume executive director the Joan 
Shorenstein Barone Center the Press, 
Politics and Public Policy Harvard Uni- 
versity and former political reporter for 
The Street Journal. 


transformed the campaign process 
into Savanarola asking Gary Hart 
live television whether had ever com- 
mitted adultery. (The campaign also in- 
cluded brief but intense thunder against 
this reviewer because then reporter 
for The Wall Street Journal ham- 
mered Dan Quayle Huntington, In- 
diana, with the kind take-no-prisoners 
style that shocked the Deborah Norville 
fans.) 

Taylor’s book vividly illustrates, 
this was process which the news 
media thought they were serving the 
public interest, exposing hypocrisy and 
lip service and manipulation and the 
voters felt that the media were horrible 
the politicians they were blasting. Too 
many American voters 1988 
shrugged, just their communist coun- 
terparts used do, and dismissed the 
campaign and its press coverage just 
much propaganda, with connec- 
tion their own daily realities. 
ican voters today not seem 
understand their rightful place the op- 
eration American con- 
cludes the recent 1988 campaign 
analysis the Markle Commission 
the Media and the Electorate. act 
they believe that presidential elec- 
tions belong somebody 

People outside the journalism profes- 
sion will learn from Taylor’s confessions 
about how reporter felt and 
thought, and how times bungled 
the job. helps answer the age-old 
question about why the news always 
seems negative: suffer from ‘fear 
flacking,’ common occupational 
Taylor writes. reporter 
writes favorable story about some- 
body, makes almost tactile in- 
vestment the subject his 
It’s risky. Suppose the ingrate embezzles 
the orphans’ fund next Tue: ay? Then 
who looks like 

This fear foolishness serious 
part the political mess we’re in, Tay- 
lor explains: more cynical the 
news reporters and news consumers 
have become, the more image-manipu- 
lating, demagogic, and risk-averse the 
newsmakers have become. And our 
cynicism begets their fakery, and their 


fakery our cynicism, and 
Taylor’s book also provides valuable 
new facts about the most controversial 
moments the campaign, including 
juicy accounts how the press and the 
politicians did each other in. His best 
chapters unravel the Gary Hart, Joe Bi- 
den, and Dan Quayle escapades. What- 
ever else this book may may not be, 
candid. The inside story Wash- 
ington Post editor Ben Bradlee’s deal 
protect one Gary Hart’s other alleged 
mistresses, the paper’s negotiations with 
Hart during the Donna Rice debacle 
which apparently pushed him over the 
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FROM THE 
RIDICULOUS 

THE SLIME: 
Michael 
fatal Snoopy pose; 
the media’s 
with 

Quayle Indiana 
deliberate GOP 
setup designed 
make the press 
(and look) its worst 


‘ 


brink get out the race, and Lee 
Hart’s friend’s suggestion about what 
she should with kitchen knife the 
next time Hart showed are memorable 
revelations. And flushes confession 
out former Bush chief staff Craig 
Fuller, despite Bush campaign colleague 
James Baker’s specific denials the 
time, that the media 
episode with Quayle Huntington, In- 
diana, was deliberate GOP setup de- 
signed make the press and look 
its worst. 

But Taylor’s description himself 
journalist also defines what disap- 
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pointing about his book. can always 
dispose dilemmas writing sto- 
ries down the middle.... Yes, 
seeking truth. But I’m also seeking ref- 
uge. I’m taking pass the toughest 
calls face which may explain why 
the first 

Instead really challenging his col- 
leagues, Taylor wimps out. ‘‘Even 
journalism wanted change, could it? 
Could eliminate our bad-news bias? 
And could especially television 
overcome the tendency present po- 
litical news simplistic, 
symbolic, conflict-oriented, picture- 
driven language? not 
writes. don’t think the jour- 
nalists can reform from 

While provides courageously in- 
timate account how uncomfortable 
felt after being Gary Hart’s character 
cop, does not help figure out how 
should deal with this next time. Tay- 
lor says that politicians entitled 
realm and that sex 
life presumed fall within that 
but then adds that 
behave without discretion, all bets are 
Then rounds the whole mud- 
dle with the conclusion that reck- 
lessly promiscuous different from 
amount hypocrisy indispensable 
social what the next can- 
didate about the entire question 
adultery? Whatever she can get 
away with, apparently. And how ag- 
gressively should reporter cover it? 
Taylor doesn’t address that question. 

Taylor does outline very briefly some 
widely shared views abcut how the press 
and politicians might improve the polit- 
ical discourse next time around. Most 
these are good ideas, but they aren’t ex- 
amined the kind depth required 
provide real ammunition for the reform- 
ers. Taylor suggests that should place 
less emphasis polling, should try 
worry more about what happened yes- 
terday than what going happen to- 
morrow, should try character 
coverage illuminate what impor- 
tant rather than what and 
should become more aggressive 
about pointing out inferential falsehoods 
political ads. His boldest suggestion 
that regulators should force the net- 
works provide five-minute blocks 


candidates. condition for getting the 
free five-minute blocks, candidates 
should required appear them per- 
sonally. While this, too, might have 
some promising elements it, Taylor 
doesn’t even try sort out the consti- 
tutional political questions that make 
such reform unlikely. Powerful net- 
work lobbyists are already work kill 
such intrusions. Even they 
fail, these segments might simply be- 
come longer campaign ads, with all 
the inferential untruths and trivialities 
that are already polluting the process. 

Taylor is, with very few exceptions, 
kind his colleagues this book. It’s 
the system that’s broken, says, laying 
out the problems with refreshing 
amount intellectual honesty, taking 
stab some general reforms, but leaving 
the whole mess, large part, for some- 
one else solve. 


AND BRANCHES 


R.C. SMITH 


For many journalists, the unexamined 
professional life not only worth living, 
it’s matter principle. They claim 
see strong convictions threats open- 
ness and objectivity. That can true, 
but also true that traveling light, 
ing scruples flexible and largely unspo- 
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THE IDEAS BEHIND 
AMERICAN JOURNALISM 
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ken, can make easier thrive the 
untidy commercial world American 
journalism. 

This intellectual reticence ide- 
ology itself, Altschull reminds 


R.C. Smith, former managing editor CIR 
and Guide, free-lance writer Phil- 
adelphia. 
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this survey the European and Amer- 
ican intellectual tradition. Unsurpris- 
ingly, those who shaped ideas about 
journalism are the same great men who 
shaped American thought generally. 
Reading this book like being the 
head receiving line. eminence 
after eminence files by, pumps your 
hand, and takes his leave, the author 
leans murmur helpful reminders 
your ear: Milton said truth 
will always win fair fight Mon- 
tesquieu helped justify constitu- 
tional role for the press 

From Milton McLuhan text- 
book heart. has the plodding caution 
and relentless thoroughness that sadly 
seem required too many class- 
rooms. Altschull generally reliable 
guide, although specialists any period 
the four centuries covers doubt 
would find some his summary de- 
scriptions incomplete, not misleading. 
How accurate say, for example, 
that was convinced the good- 
ness humankind’’? 

The book best primer where 
the professional assumptions journal- 
ists come from. It’s good reminded 


‘And though all the winds 
doctrine were let loose play 
upon the earth, Truth 
the field, injuriously, 
licensing and prohibiting, 
misdoubt her strength’ 
John Milton 


that the notion journalists serving 
public’s right know’’ comes 
from Rousseau’s Social Contract. be- 
gan new democratic tradition opti- 
mistic faith that whole people 
properly informed, the result will the 
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closest thing can have wise and 
just government. This belief the al- 
most sacred power information runs 
through Whitman and John Dewey, 
from muckrakers modern investiga- 
tive journalists. 

Happily, analyses seem 
richer and more subtle enters the 
twentieth century quality ex- 
pected writer who not historian. 
ends his survey with two Canadians 
opposite temperaments intellectually: 
Marshall McLuhan, optimist about 
new media technology, and Harold In- 
nis, pessimist whose ideas are probably 
more influential today than realize. 
McLuhan believed that the universe 
typography, the 
tended fragment readers and ideas, 
leaving each book and each reader alone 
silent world unique self-creation. 
Radio and television, the other hand, 
used instantaneous sound and images 
unite audiences into communal whole, 
even across national boundaries, creat- 
kind paradise regained. 

Where McLuhan saw unity, Innis saw 
control. Innis believed that the electronic 
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media died 1952, just tele- 
vision was exploding onto the scene 
were easier for the powerful manip- 
ulate. feared that the taste for com- 
plicated and expensive technology 
would result thirst for constant 
flow instantaneous and novel factoids, 
and that serving this taste was inherently 
hostile art and history, which are 
slower change. Most today’s ob- 
servers the media’s effect our cul- 
ture and politics would surely tend 
agree with Innis and find McLuhan’s op- 
timism excessive. 

The value the book, and one its 
goals, coax out into the open the 
reader’s own ideas about what journal- 
ism should and how should prac- 
ticed. For me, one the most revealing 
ideological battles between those who 
believe that journalists exist bring bad 
news light and those convinced that 
too much bad news form lying 
and harmful society. Altschull notes 
that Vice-President Spiro Agnew and 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan both appar- 
ently spoke for large segments the 
public when they attacked journalists 
destructive elite that did not reflect the 
attitudes the American people. Moy- 
nihan said the press had formed itself 
into culture’’ dispar- 
agement. Writing 1971, two years 
after Agnew’s famous Des Moines 
speech, added, issue not one 
serious inquiry, but almost feck- 
less hostility 


itself the people wills 
always the good, 
always sees 
therefore necessary 
make the people 
see things they 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
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few its noxious branches 
their growth, 
than pruning them away, 
injure the vigour 
those yielding the proper 
fruits, [for] the press 
with abuses, the world 
indebted for all 
the triumphs which have 
been gained reason and 
humanity, over error 
and 
James Madison 


Such attacks always catch journalists 
especially vulnerable place, where 
their skepticism and their American op- 
timism meet. Americans, Altschull 
emphasizes, they value 
hugely, especially when means think- 
ing well themselves and their society. 
But journalists, they tend feel 
obliged step forward sometimes 
too eagerly, perhaps, and with too much 
relish with information suggesting 
that our national self-love, however 
well-founded, could still excessive. 

During the eighties, the pendulum 
journalistic practice, not talk, seems 
have swung away from the skeptical 
adversary culture and toward being part 
the American team. major cause 
this, especially television journalism, 
has been the growing power, aided 
ever-fiercer competition among more and 
more outlets for fabulously expensive 
technology, the commercial impulse 
over newsgathering. Even the very 
forms news USA Today’s bite- 
sized format, the advertising-driven life- 
style sections newspapers, the non- 
threatening slice-of-life documentaries 
and newsmagazines the networks now 
favor show extreme deference 


what commercially useful over re- 
porting that might displease powerful 
national institutions government 
business. 

Altschull recognizes that this ideolog- 
ical battle between socially useful and 
commercially successful journalism ex- 
tends from Benjamin Franklin (who 
1731 cautiously told readers his Penn- 
Gazette that would offer 
agreeable and useful Entertainment 
the Nature the Thing will allow’’) 
A.J. Liebling function the 
press society inform, but its role 
make money. The monopoly pub- 
lisher’s reaction, being told that 
ought spend money reporting dis- 
tant events, therefore exactly that 
the proprietor large, fat cow, who 
told that ought enter her 


bring conflicts out into 
the open where their special 
claims can seen and 
appraised, where they can 
discussed and 


John Dewey 


horse race’’). Altschull recognizes the 
conflict, but don’t think gives 
enough weight. 

American journalists have always 
thought themselves realists, and 
these days realism means first all be- 
coming tough-minded citizen pros- 
pering world commerce. And 
reporter, editor, producer who flex- 
ible and pragmatic, well talented, 
can expect handsome rewards. Among 
our much-maligned national media 
elites, least, the unexamined salary 
seems more worth having ap- 
proaches zooms into six even seven 


figures. 
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ple, used the Scottie 


brought message about Southeast Asia, Berlin, arms control. then calls 


SHORT TAKES 


SLEUTHS STATE 


The American press shows vigor not 
found many countries. These press 
veterans have extraordinarily subtle and 
effective techniques for getting infor- 
mation, particularly from new arrivals 
untutored the rules the game. 
James Reston, for exam- 


would come see and say, Mr. 
Secretary, just don’t see how you 
it! Your’re working sixteen hours day, seven days week, and you’ve got senators 
badgering you one side and these foreigners badgering you the other. You 
never have any chance for private life that time, wasn’t careful, 
had lump throat, and begin say, you don’t know the half 
it. Let give you the rest the 

Joe Alsop used the grenade Joe always came through office 
door little breathless and scowling and said something like Secretary, how 
can the government the United States stupid? Any idiot should have known 
that what you did yesterday made sense whatsover!’’ He’d continue along that 
trail, and pretty soon the bristles would begin rise the back neck. Unless 
caught myself, begin say, you don’t know what you are talking about. 
Let set you 

Murray Marder The Washington Post compared favorably Hercule Poirot, 
Agatha Christie’s famed detective. got little piece story here and little 
piece there and gradually pieced together the puzzle. For example, Murray might 
the State Department garage ready drive home the end the day when 
notices the Soviet ambassador coming out the basement entrance private 
elevator. Murray might say himself, They would not have these 
precautions unless there good goes back his office waits 
for hour, does some thinking, and figures out that the Soviet ambassador probably 


President-elect Kennedy announcing 
his surprise choice Dean Rusk 
(far left) for secretary state. 
Below: James Reston, Joseph 
Alsop, and Murray Marder 
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friend the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency and says, understand the 
Soviet ambassador has brought you message about the SALT The ACDA 
man might say, You’ve got the wrong scoop; there’s nothing 
Murray calls friend the East Asian Bureau and says, understand the Soviet 
ambassador came with message about Southeast Asia.’’ That office replies, 
not thing it. You’re just the wrong Then calls the Soviet 
desk about Berlin. Its Berlin specialist has been instructed never lie the press, 
have all department personnel, and Murray says, understand that the 
Soviet ambassador has just come with message The man says, 
can’t say thing about it. Can’t help you all that Ah! Murray 
has his confirmation; the absence denial, knows that the right 
track. then figures out what the Berlin problem looks like and calls friend 
the Soviet Embassy. the way, what’s the attitude the Soviet Union this 
particular point with respect listens for few moments, then publishes 
his story the next morning the message that the Soviet ambassador brought 
about Berlin. Chances are good that the story reasonably accurate and that John 
Kennedy Lyndon Johnson will call and ask, the hell has been leaking 
information the Department 
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Jose Lopez The New York Times 


DOPESTER 
Walter walks through the City Room. 
see photograph, prominently dis- 
played, the publisher, BERNARR MAC- 
FADDEN, dressed only loin cloth, 
muscles rippling. man hanging from 
steampipe the ceiling his long 
black hair. 

Walter mutters. the 
hell 

says. he’s got the strongest hair 
the 

Walter enters Gauvreau’s office. 
Their mutual antagonism 
obvious. 

want?’’ Walter demands. 

Gauvreau moves with limp around 
his desk. 

Winchell, our publisher has cer- 
tain interests and biases which you may 
find peculiar, but happens own this 
newspaper. Make fun him your free 

free 

but not your column.”’ 

don’t know what talking 

Gauvreau reads: Macfadden 
asks, What could more pleasant than 
cold bath before breakfast? Answer: 
cold bath before 

Walter laughs, turns leave. 

not finished, Winchell. You say 
here that Herbert Stanwyck about 
leave his wife for 

his wife filed for 

this isn’t news,’’ Gauvreau 
says, striking out the lines with blue 
pencil. 

it’s Walter says. 

You refer her ‘heiress.’ what 
she heiress? she fact heiress 
all? Will you define 

heiress any woman who can 
pay her own hotel 

Gauvreau runs his pencil through this, 
reads: blondiful sextress asking 
for trouble fooling around with married 
men. Are there any other kind? Heh heh 

Walter joins the last two lines, 
obviously love with his style. 

wrong with 
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know will. Must run, Gauvreau. Too- 
leaves. the City Room, 
passes Bernarr Macfadden, man 
his sixties, almost supernatural good 
abundant white hair, glowing red 
cheeks, etc. 

Walter says, bla- 
tantly making fun the name. 

Walter,’’ Macfadden 
says. 

are you feeling? You look 
little Walter says, leaving the 


UPI/Bettmann 


isn’t English! That’s what’s 


City Room. 
And this The New York Macfadden goes into Gauvreau’s of- 


real newspaper. 

grabs copy the Graphic from 
the desk. see the headline: 
FRIENDS DRAGGED INTO THE GUTTER; 
the subhead: AND WILD HORSES 
DRAG BACK. see the 
faked composite 
photo depicting Enrico Caruso and Ru- 
dolph Valentino heaven. 

God wanted something wipe his 
fanny with, he’d reach down and use 
this. The Graphic: for fornication and 
against vaccination. And most the 
people who buy only buy read 


paper like the Graphic could 
have spawned reptile like Gau- 
vreau says. 

mind. Remember, he’s out 
there all the time. has the energy 
ten men. knows everybody. I’m not 
sure what Broadway column really is, 
but certainly keeps the city desk in- 

such vulgar little man.’ 

ours such vulgar little 
paper. Anyway, rather like him, don’t 

despise 


him, then,’’ Macfadden 
man who can’t Gauvreau says. 

Says. NOVEL MICHAEL HERR 


the back up. You ALFRED KNOPF. 176 PP. $18.95 


THE QUOTA SYSTEM 


the beginning 1983, Yaobang [General Secretary China’s Communist 
sent down this directive: 


The Party rectification program must settle down the job all seriousness. 
the coming three years the Party rectification program, the People’s Daily should 
publish ten thousand examples for emulation and expose three thousand for criticism. 


made rough calculation. This meant thousand exposés year, roughly 
three day, which was simply unprecedented. rubbed hands anticipation. 

course, knew that holding positive examples for emulation would 
problem ten thousand, hundred thousand, you name it. The problem was criticism 
and exposure. few years prior, Yaobang had also said that praise and criticism 
could share the pages the People’s Daily seven-three ratio. fact, criticism 
never took more than percent the paper’s copy. But even this amount earned 
warnings from above. with other aspects the Party rectification program, there 
was means guaranteeing the quota for criticism and praise. Still, believed 
that since the general secretary had given the word, should accepted. After all, 
thought, times had changed; and what’s more, are the midst Party recti- 
fication. 

That year, made three visits Xian, the capital Shaanxi Province. the 
process came understand how difficult rectification would be. 


FROM HIGHER KIND LOYALTY: MEMOIR CHINA’S FOREMOST JOURNALIST 
LIU BINYAN. PANTHEON. 294 PP. $22.95 
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THE RIGHT THING: 
SECOND OPINIONS 


Linda Wright Moore’s article, 
Your News Looks July/August), 
engages precisely the kind journalism 
likely that African-Americans involved 
decision-making roles will adopt the news 
values the white institutions for which they 
work, self-evident that, they are not 
involved, the mix options considered 
making such decisions day-to-day 
basis will unnecessarily and perhaps ir- 
responsibly 

Even disregarding the blatantly racist and 
self-defeating attitude viewing the media 
her statement translates thus: Only blacks can 
truly and fairly represent blacks and black 
interests 

Further, Moore condemns Philadelphia 
article for quoting three 
blacks ten subjects, ratio far out pro- 
portion the population. Race will cease 
issue only when everyone, including 
members minority groups, stops counting 
blacks and whites and Hispanics and gays 
and begins counting people. 

STANLEY MILLER 
OAK PARK, ILL 


take issue with Linda Wright Moore’s 
contention that newsworthy information 
ought suppressed when might reflect 
negatively African-Americans serve 
perpetuate racial stereotypes. 

Moore criticized The Des Moines Register 
for publishing rape victim’s account the 
crime because the perpetrator was black. 
publishing the observation accompany- 
ing article that nationally only percent 
rapes involve black man and white 
woman, the Register did more dispel the 
black brutes preying white 
women than would Moore’s suggested 
course withholding the article. 

Equally troubling The Buffalo News’s 
decision not publish photographs five 
police officers suspected involvement with 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the Novem- 
ber/December issue, letters should re- 
ceived September 19. Letters are subject 
editing for clarity and space. 


LETTERS 


drugs because they happen black, 
decision supported Moore. The editor was 
quoted saying, part, that publication 
the pictures might cast the police depart- 
affirmative action program neg- 
ative light. Like the editor Buffalo, 
believe affirmative action programs have 
worthy goal. However, not comfortable 
with the notion that newspaper editor’s 
job tailor presentation the news avoid 
tarnishing the image program supported 
the editor. 

wonder now whether editors there have 
assigned reporters look into sensitive ques- 
tions raised the case, such whether the 
police department taking shortcuts with 
pre-employment screening meet affirma- 
tive action goals and how the arrests affect 
attainment those goals. Are those topics 
untouchable because the risk unearthing 
material that could support criticism the 
program? 

subtle, cynical thread binds both ac- 
counts, suggesting that blacks require special 
treatment the news media avoid fos- 
tering negative images. Such paternalistic 
double standard, matter how well in- 
tended, veers dangerously close racism. 

LUKE CLARKE 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


Linda Wright Moore missed impor- 
tant point when she criticized The Des 
Moines Register for using the account 
white rape victim whose attacker was black 
its first true account rape victim. 

Would the victim’s story have been less 
poignant less powerful, would the dev- 
astating brutality the crime have been less 
understood the race the rapist and the 
victim had not been reported all? yes 
would mean rape victims will feel less vio- 
lated and brutalized their attacker has the 
same skin color they, preposterous as- 
sumption. 

Racial stereotypes will reinforced 
long reporters and editors persist iden- 
tifying subjects race when race im- 
material, most crime reporting. 

EVE KANNER ROSENZWEIG 
ASTORIA, N.Y. 


ONE HAPPY READER! 


cation! was most pleased with your July/ 


August issue evocative, challenging, and 
illuminating, especially the issue racial 
reporting. 

Furthermore, there seems conscious 
attempt all the country re- 
ferring and using quotes from people 
every region. Articles and opinions were pre- 
sented from three parts our country with 
which have been intimately associated: Des 
Moines, lowa; Boston, Massachusetts; and 
Springfield, Illinois. This heartening for 
me, reporter from little old Quincy, 
population 45,000! 

There seems prevalent aiiitude 
the general media that ideas, observations, 
and opinions don’t come from the East 
West Coast, they lack legitimacy. would 
like expand your cogent observations 
about racial, religious, and sex stereotyping 
me, this the conscious exclusion expert 
opinion based solely where from. 

Because regional bigotry, parts our 
country are constantly being portrayed one 
dimensionally. Example: lowa: agriculture; 
the deep South: racist; small town: provin- 
cial; the Midwest: conservative. These end- 
less simplistic portrayals are most annoying 
and serve only perpetuate stereotype, 
unwelcome and usually inaccurate. 


JUA PORTER 
QUINCY, ILL. 


DART DECLINED 


Dart that appeared the July/Au- 
gust Review, you falsely accuse bor- 
rowing from The Post-Standard 
Syracuse, New York, our book The Fall 
Pan 103: Inside the Lockerbie Inves- 
Had asked us, would have 
learned: 

that the report cited The Post-Standard 
was available all media, and that its con- 
tents were independently confirmed us. 
The report’s existence first came our at- 
tention because Post-Standard’s re- 
porting, but the equivalent publicly 
available police report congressional pub- 
lication and hardly the stuff journalistic 

that interviewed dozens the same 
family members The Post-Standard had 
done and that they, quite understandably, re- 
counted many the same details pro- 
vided reporters. fact, those details were 
carried dozens newspaper stories the 
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you compete for federal contracts 
monitor federal spending, test 
yourself with this quiz. 


Name the company that received the most federal contract dollars 
1989 for aircraft: 

McDonnell Douglas 

Lockheed 

Boeing 
The leading supplier goods and services the U.S Depart- 
ment Transportation was: 

Raytheon 

AT&T 

Westinghouse Electric 
The company that ranked first among suppliers computer 
services and software the federal government was: 

IBM 

Unisys 

Honeywell 


You'll the answers these questions and hundreds others like them the 1990 edition 
GOVERNMENT EXECUTIVE'S TOP 200 FEDERAL CONTRACTORS, comprehensive survey the federal 
government's largest suppliers goods and services. 


With rankings and analyses top contractors nearly categories, ranging from aircraft office equipment, 
the GOVERNMENT EXECUTIVE TOP 200 must for contractors, journalists, researchers 
and congressional offices. 


Use the coupon below CALL 1-800-356-4838 reserve your copy today 


YES! Please send copy(ies) the 1990 edition 


GOVERNMENT EXECUTIVE'S TOP 200 
Total copies: FEDERAL CONTRACTORS 
$20.00 (3-6 copies) Name 
Domestic Mail $2.50 per copy Title Business Phone 
Overseas Air Mail $5.00 per copy 
Company 
Orders D.C. add sales tax 

TOTAL ENCLOSED Address 
Payment Enclosed (check money order) City State Zip 
Purchase Order Enclosed 
Account Exp. Date 

Signature St. Louis, 63146 

T2A2 
FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE credit card orders 
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CLASSIFIED 


ANNUAL YEARBOOK EXPERTS, AUTHOR- 
ITIES SPOKESPERSONS 12,000 topics in- 
dexed 1,400 sources. $37.25 postpaid, free 
brochure. Write: 2233 Wisconsin Avenue, NW, 
#540, Washington, 20007; call: (202) 333- 
4904. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED, ALL TYPES. Pub- 
lisher with 70-year tradition. Phone: (800) 695- 
9599. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HAND- 
BOOK written the International Division Co- 
lumbia University’s Graduate School 
Journalism. This compact guide covers all the spe- 
cifics international freelancing, including the 
market, cultural differences and particular risks for 
women. Please send $6.00 check payable the 
Columbia School Journalism to: Handbook, 705 
Journalism Building, Columbia University, New 
York, 10027. 


YOU SAID YOU LIKED FINELINE. You just 
didn’t like our price. So, we’ve lowered the yearly 
subscription price FineLine, the Newsletter 
Journalism Ethics, $49. It’s price you can 
afford for publication you can’t afford 
without. Send your check to: FineLine, Suite 
600 East Main Street, 40202. 
call: (800) 736-0897. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
business. Grants/loans $500,000. Free recorded 
message: (707) 449-8600. (MT9) 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


COPY AND NEWS EDITORS. The Los Angeles 
Times anticipates openings later this year for 
highly skilled and experienced news and copy ed- 
itors. Applicants should have least five years 
editing experience medium large daily news- 
papers. They should knowledgeable, versatile, 
meticulous editors who work well with others and 
can edit with speed and assurance under deadline 
pressure. Ideal candidates would also have sub- 
stantial news editing and slot experience. Send 
cover letter and résumé, along with limited 
number headline and layout samples, to: Edi- 
torial Hiring Department, Desk Los Angeles 
Times, Times Mirror Square, Los Angeles, 
90053. Applications must received Septem- 
ber 30, 1990. EEO/Affirmative Action Em- 
ployer. 


MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY seeking Director 
Television Operations manage facility 
brand new Center for Contemporary Media. Ap- 
plicant should have full range experience op- 
erating mid-market station university 
equivalent, including expertise producing, di- 
recting, editing, and ENG/EFP Beta, and 
Hi-8. Engineering skills plus. Individual will 
supervise daily operations the teach 
students and faculty basic production skills, and 
coordinate daily operations with new city local 
origination channel. Flexible date: Sep- 
tember November Send résumé, tape, 
other supportive items to: Center for Contemporary 
Media, 109 Asbury Hall, DePauw University, 
Greencastle, 46135. AA/EOE. Women and mi- 
nority candidates are encouraged apply. 


THE UNIVERSITY MISSOURI SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM, together with Investigative Re- 
porters and Editors, continue their search for 
experienced journalist serve executive direc- 
tor IRE, nationwide organization more than 
3,000 members. The position faculty post 
the university, and involves teaching advanced re- 


porting courses addition directing IRE. The 
job requires blend reporting mastery, man- 
agement skills, budgetary attention, concern for 
details, and passion for the profession that are to- 
tally unrealistic. requires working exceptionally 
long hours behalf the organization and the 
profession. But also offers the opportunity 
serve force improve journalistic standards 
across the country, and encourage and promote 
excellent journalism. Applicants will expected 
have considerable experience advanced re- 
porting that involved the use sources and rec- 
ords. Knowledge both broadcast and 
journalism desirable. The position requires the 
ability answer questions from members nation- 
wide about reporting; requires having the skills 
serve skilled teacher journalism students. 
The job involves coordinating one national and 
least two one-day conferences each year, including 
but not limited hotel negotiations, inviting 
speakers and arranging their travel and expenses. 
involves overseeing several publications, in- 
cluding quarterly journal. Finally, the job re- 
quires the ability travel newsrooms across the 
country conduct newsroom seminars, and 
foster the goals the IRE. The IRE board hopes 
fill the post January, 1991. The office staff 
includes two other full-time positions. Potential 
applicants who fear they may not qualified 
direct the organization, but are interested work- 
ing for IRE, are encouraged consider applying 
for other positions that may available. Women 
and minority candidates are especially encouraged 
apply. Send letter and résumé to: George Ken- 
nedy, IRE Search Committee, School Journal- 
ism, Box 838, Columbia, 65205. Preference 
given applications received September 15. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM. 
Journalists: application deadline for 1991-92 pro- 
gram December 1990. For information, write 
call: American Political Science Association, 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, NW, Washington, 
20036; (202) 483-2512. 


MINORITY FELLOWSHIP URBAN JOUR- 
NALISM. Talented, aggressive minority journalist 
wanted for Minority Fellowship Urban Jour- 
nalism The Chicago Reporter. The one-year fel- 
lowship offers position full-time, general 
assignment reporter with award-winning inves- 
tigative monthly that analyzes and reports urban 
affairs. The fellowship will also offer supplemental 
post-graduate coursework the Medill School 
Journalism another Chicago educational insti- 
tution and, appropriate, opportunities develop 
mentoring relationships with top minority jour- 
nalists the Chicago area. The fellowship 
funded the Robert McCormick Charitable 
Trust. Candidates must have least bachelor’s 
degree, some full-time reporting experience, good 
news judgment, and exhibit strong interest 
urban affairs investigative reporting. Salary 
commensurate with experience; excellent benefits. 
Please send résumé and clips to: Laura Wash- 
ington, editor, The Chicago Reporter, 332 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 60603. (312) 427- 
4830. 


POSITION SOUGHT 
RECENT UNIVERSITY GRADUATE with exten- 
sive internship experience seeks challenging po- 
sition daily newspaper. Call (414) 547-7891. 


SEMINARS 


CREATIVE WRITING SEMINAR, October 14-18, 
Annapolis, MD. For information and brochure, 
write call: Smithsonian National Associate Pro- 
gram, 1100 Jefferson Dr., SW, Rm. 3045, Wash- 
ington, 20560; (202) 357-4700. 


tragedy. The Post-Standard’s admirable cov- 
erage the Lockerbie disaster was confined 
essentially reporting the trauma the 
families the victims. Our book, more 
than 100,000 words, dealt only briefly with 
those matters and was aimed instead chron- 
icling the subsequent investigation the po- 
lice and intelligence agencies assigned the 
inquiry. Criticizing our use publicly 
available document and further accusing 
unspecified use another publication’s 
reportage are charges wholly without merit. 
STEVEN EMERSON 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BRIAN DUFFY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The editors reply: The fact that the authors 
did lot re-reporting may account for the 
similarities but hardly ex- 
plains the various similarities style. More- 
over, they have, oddly enough, chosen not 
mention that, response complaint 
from the Syracuse Post-Standard, the authors 
have written letter the managing 
editor which they promise that sub- 
sequent editions the book, will assure 
that the newspaper appropriately 
credited.’’ (Putnam, according spokes- 
man, does not anticipate further editions 
the book.) 


PASSION 
AND DISPASSION 


Lawrence Grossman’s Opinion piece 
titled News: The Need for New 
minder me, newsman who worked 
under him NBC News, that Mr. Grossman 
man remarkable decency and thought- 
fulness, qualities needed news now 
more than ever. However, when calls into 
question the medium’s 
standards balanced, dispassionate report- 
also reminds that, despite his 
credentials news division president and 
Gannett Center fellow, not and never 
was journalist; has never worked 
reporter, editor, producer. (Before taking 
over the presidency NBC News had 
been advertising and marketing specialist 
and public broadcasting executive. 

Perhaps Mr. Grossman had worked 
journalist might have more understand- 
ing why those whose job report 
the news think highly balance and ob- 
jectivity. It’s because know that honest 
and fair reporting what guarantees our sur- 
vival; it’s what allows people turn 
with confidence, night after night, expecting 
give them reasonably clear and un- 
biased account the day’s events. 
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It’s fine for Mr. Grossman urge that 
news and involved vig- 
orous, lively, crusading, responsive, and in- 
Good journalists have long 
aspired such qualities, and hope they 
always will. even understandable that, 
former news executive, Mr. Grossman 
should put much stock controversiality 
and opinion. After all, haven’t newspapers 
always valued (and paid) editorialists and 
columnists more than they value (and pay) 
reporters? 

The fact is, though, that people don’t buy 
newspapers read the columns and edito- 
rials, and they don’t tune Tom Brokaw 
Peter Jennings get harangue polemic; 
they tune get the news from source 
they know they can trust give them 
straight. Whatever else may our 
quest become better journalists, hope 
never lose sight that. 

JACK FREEMAN 
NEWS WRITER 


NBC NIGHTLY NEWS 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


THE (FALSE) 
BOTTOM LINE 


Bottom Line From the Top 
Knight-Ridder are proud have three 
women our board directors, not one 
stated the chart that accompanied the ar- 
ticle. Recognizing that the article was based 
information collected 1988, feel did 
your readers serious disservice publish 
misleading information that easily could have 
been updated. 

FRANK HAWKINS, JR. 

VICE-PRESIDENT/ 

CORPORATE RELATIONS AND PLANNING 


KNIGHT-RIDDER, INC 
MIAMI, FLA 


COURSE NOT 


Recently ventured into only be- 
come lost (CJR July/ 
August). The article began: NEW 
YORK Those words the left are, 

was the that put off, 
because, you see, would not call that 
dateline lacks date but place line. 

Many major newspapers these days indeed 
have dropped the date from the dateline, prin- 
cipally avoid the confusion stories’ 
dates being different from that the paper 
itself. The New York Times and em- 
ployer, The Washington Post, remain stead- 
fast the old style. now considerable 
years the foreign desk, the ethics the 
dateline have caused nearly much anguish 


thoughtful, balanced, elegantly written study.’’—Frederick 
Allen, Columbia Fournalism Review. fascinating and scholarly 
look magazine that, for time, wielded amazing power. Cohn 
moves right along, mixing quotes with commentary sprightly, 
always interesting way.’ 
Book Review 

336 pp. illus. ISBN 0-8229-5438-9 $12.95 


Paperback 


George Horace Lorimer and 
The Saturday Evening Post 


the golden age the maga- 


The story The Saturday Evening 
(1899-1936). Cohn shows 


Lorimer made the Post into 
preeminent vehicle mass 


and shaping, the 
values its time. 


Nichols, The New York Times 


University Pittsburgh Press 


C/O CUP SERVICES, BOX 6525, ITHACA, 14850 


For Print and Broadcast Journalists 
The Kiplinger Fellowships 


The Ohio State University 


The Ohio State School Journalism invites applications for the 
distinguished Kiplinger Midcareer Program Public Affairs Reporting 
for 1990-91. This program leads master’s degree. The ten fellows 
appointed receive full tuition plus living stipend spend one calendar 
year campus. Course work includes graduate seminars journalism 
and wide selection the liberal arts. Fellows write articles 
for publication and documentaries for air. reporting trip Washington 
included. Applicants must have bachelor’s degree and three more 
fulltime experience public affairs reporting. Average age this 
year's fellows 32. Minority and third world candidates are encouraged 
apply. Application deadline Feb. priority given those who 
apply Dec. 31. Classes begin September. For applications, write 
phone: Kiplinger Program, School Journalism, 
O.S.U., 242 18th Ave., Columbus, 43210; 
(614) 292-2607; 292-6291. HIO 

midcareer program that leads 

master's degree while enhancing reporting UNIVERSITY 
skills and motivations. 
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has the wording the agate credit lines 
that underpin the also troublesome bylines. 

Trouble comes when the original simplic- 
ity and immediacy the dateline typed 
the telegrapher say whence came the 
cable the paper’s intrepid correspondent 
give way considerations. How about, 
for instance, the story filed from Hong Kong 
reporter just arriving from Beijiing? 
Should the dateline Hong Kong Bei- 
And how about the story summit 
meeting Paris, and datelined there, 
proceeds tell what our president de- 
claimed the plane winging back Wash- 
ington? 

The political issues, such those raised 
crop from Myanmar Kampuchea and 
even Brazil (where the natives insist spell- 
ing Brasil). It’s rare rule that applies 
more than couple cases, but the most 
fitting turns out that 
which reflects facto, even challenged, 
sovercignty. That where the Times comes 
short this one, seems me. But 


LEWIS DIUGUID 
ASSISTANT FOREIGN EDITOR 
THE WASHINGTON POST 
WASHINGTON, D.C 


PHOTOS FOR FAT PAPER 


The nine photographs accompanying 
Joe Morgenstern’s article Times: The 
Fat Paper the Fast July/Au- 
gust) seem have nothing with the 
article except share the same five pages. 
The photos have captions, but appear 
for decoration someone’s 
Los Angeles. 

should not have been difficult obtain 
photos and graphics relating story about 
the Times. The paper does some interesting 
news photography. Laventhol and Coffey 
aren’t exactly reclusive. And the text de- 
scribes Paul Conrad cartoons. journalism, 
and journalism review, pictures should 
real, and well thought-out, the 
articles. 

GARY HAYNES 
PHILADELPHIA, 


WHOSE MIND OPEN? 


review our book The ‘‘Terror- 
Industry: The Experts and Institutions 
that Shape Our View Terror May/ 
June) Thomas Rosenstiel doesn’t deny that 
the media swallow uncritically the line of- 
fered the terrorism industrv, and that this 
involves serious bias. His method deflating 
our analysis the media involves erecting 
number straw persons knock over and 
dismissing our work assertions unsup- 


ported evidence. First, claims that 
not attempt understand why this [me- 
dia gullibility] has occurred what might 
true that don’t give full- 
scale analysis but discuss 
the main structural forces that influence the 
media, which include proprietor-advertiser 
interests and dependency official sources, 
which make the media subject news man- 
agement the government. 

Taking fresh tack, Rosenstiel raises the 
that the press relies 
handful right-wing experts because 
ingful liberal intellectual base during the 
Reagan This pure speculation un- 
supported any evidence. Rosenstiel ap- 
parently overlooked our Appendix 
which listed the names sixty-nine ex- 
perts with different views who were ignored 
the press the Reagan era, and which 
does not exhaust the nonconformist experts 
available. Most important, Rosenstiel fails 
mention evaluate several the main 
themes our study the terrorism industry: 
that the industry designed and funded 
accredit experts with the proper views, and 
that this feeds well into media sourcing pro- 
cesses and biases that Rosenstiel himself ad- 
mits make the press 

Rosenstiel’s opening paragraph contains 
the assertion that ours the work 
open never comes close dem- 
onstrating this. Uncomfortable with serious 
critique the Western establishment and 
press analyzed structural terms, strug- 
gles hard find reasons for his negative vis- 
ceral reaction. acknowledges the 
the main thrust the book, 
and does not even dispute its main findings 
what the media do. His resort our al- 
leged failure probe the journalistic mind, 
his off-hand suggestion that the media use 
the right-wing experts because the shri- 
veling alternatives, and his puny attacks 
our data show that Rosenstiel who 
lacks open mind. 

EDWARD HERMAN 


GERRY O’SULLIVAN 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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ROMANIA: 
RETREAT FROM FREEDOM 


Things have changed Timisoara. 
May/June) will recall that Timisoara 
was the city that sparked the December rev- 
olution that ended Nicolae Ceausescu’s com- 
munist regime and that pirate operation 
called Free Timisoara Television was the first 
independent Romanian television station. 
Transmitting during the early morning hours 
courtesy the Romanian Post, Telephone, 
and Telegraph service, FTT offered viewers 
the western part the country forum 
for the exchange ideas and place argue 
about the country’s future. 

The May election that brought President 
and his National Salvation Front 
power has left the station lot less free 
than was before. During the campaign, 
Iliescu promised allow independent tele- 
vision promise repudiated only days 
after the votes had been counted. Although 
did agree increase the number chan- 
nels from two four, insisted that all 
channels state controlled. 

mid-June used miners quell 
aissent Bucharest, where the miners also 
ransacked the editorial offices independent 
and opposition publications. Timisoara the 
enforcer colonel the newly organized 
Romanian Information Service, the new gov- 
spy agency. Colonel Vasile Bot 
the print and broadcast media 
the city and the less-than-free Free Timisoara 
Television obliged accept the colonel’s 
advice regarding programming. The result? 
The station’s once-freewheeling political 
programming has all but vanished; entertain- 
ment shows have taken its place. Govern- 
ment pressures, the absence press laws, 
and the unavailability broadcast frequen- 
cies are only short list the problems 
FTT and its sister station the city Bra- 

There’s also the lack capital. FTT, for 
example, subsists donations made cit- 
izens, while waiting for the help promised 
France, Belgium, and the United States, 
among other countries, arrive. Meanwhile, 
country where censorship has been of- 
ficially abolished remains daily fact 
life. 

PETER GROSS 
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Tob dishonest, 


New Haven (Conn.) Registe: 


The Gainesville (Fla.) 


(Syracuse, N.Y.) 7/25/90 
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